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Foreword 
June 2021 
“History not recorded is History lost” ... 


Thad the privilege to reconnect with Tom Boyer at a USS Trigger SS564 reunion dinner, held 
in 2014 during the USSVI National Convention. We were shipmates on board the “Trigger Maru” 
from February 1971 to June 1972. 

Recently, while Tom was working on a project to “re-construct” his father-in-law’s WWII 
submarine service, he contacted me with some historical questions about qualifications for the 
submarine “Combat Patrol Pin”, as my father had served on submarines before and after the war 
and made 10 war patrols. During that interchange, Tom mentioned his new endeavor — to self- 
publish a photo book covering the time he served on board USS Trigger SS$564. Well, his efforts 
have now become a reality. Through contact with many of his former shipmates, he now has 
accumulated a vast array of photos that photo-document the life and adventures, trials and 
tribulations, and the remembered - along with that which should have been forgotten, while he 
served on board. 

I believe we can all say that at one time in our lives, we were young, fearless and stupid... 


Why did we violate one of the first military dictums — “Never Volunteer”? Especially for 
service in a naval vessel, built by the lowest bidder, that was designed to sink (and with a prayer, 
would surface again), that had been around for 19 years, with a 1900’s diesel electric propulsion 
system. 

I believe that down deep, we were all looking for excitement, thrills, daring and gain the right 
to wear that ever so bright warfare badge — that distinguished set of “Dolphins”. Yes, those 
“Dolphins” — the one’s that sets one apart with pride of accomplishment and proved to the world, 
that we truly were “fire breathing dragons of the deep”! 

But there was a reality check involved. We can all recall reporting onboard with a stark 
realization setting in. First there was that topside watch - “Ok, ‘non-qual, grab your shit and go 
down and see the OD, then find a rack down in “Tubes Aft” and don’t wake anyone up”. After 
dropping down that forward hatch, you suddenly become memorized by the complexity of the 
machine, coupled the initial pungent foul aroma mix of diesel fuel and hydraulic oil, highlighted 
by a twinge of body odor. 

After, a brief “welcome aboard” by the “OD” you lug your gear aft while being eyeballed by 
every member of the duty section while enduring “cat calls” of “hey look — fresh meat” and “knock 


it off guys, he’s mine”. Yes, it was in jest, yet it was a test - to see really how self-assured one was 
and able to hold their own. 

But the shocker was at the end of your journey through your “new home” — the “After Torpedo 
Room” or better known as the “Animal Locker” — Crew’s Berthing. After entering you discover a 
compartment less than half the size of a normal living room with 45 other shipmates in bunks 
stacked 5 high, and to your amazement and disbelief, you find that you’ll be “hot bunking” with 
another “non-qual”. And, of course, all 45 will be sharing the 4 sinks, two toilets and two showers. 
However, not to fret, because you soon learn that the showers will be secured every time the boat 
goes to sea. 

Thus begins your new life aboard, consumed with learning you rate specialty and the endless 
hours devoted the “God of Quals”, hoping by all providence that you do not go “dink”. All the 
while having the duty every 3“ day and standing a topside, “butt freezing”, “mid-watches”, 
shrouded in artic foul weather gear while tied up to a lumber wharf in Canada. 

But, finally after learning the ways of the boat, getting “quals” signed off, becoming accepted 
by your “work gang” and shipmates, there comes the day for your final “walk through”. All manner 
of anxiety passes through your body with the fear of failure looming, but you know that you 
worked and studied hard, you “do” know those systems and “yes” you know that the smallest chain 
on board is in the aneroid barometer and that you can line up the system to “blow a fart through 
the whistle” — you are ready. Then you hear — “congratulations, you passed, you are now 
designated “Qualified in Submarines”. Upon the CO’s signature, those Dolphins are pinned to an 
ever so proud chest. From then, until eternity, you are a “Squid”, yes, a “Squid” — “Submarine 
Qualified Until I Die”! 

When I reported on board as a TM3, I soon learned that my time on the Trigger would be 
ground breaking and momentous for my rate. During that first deployment, the Trigger would be 
in a most historic 4-month operation - the Test and Evaluation program for the then new and most 
“Secret”, Mark 48 torpedo. We operated out of a lumber wharf in the town of Nanaimo, B.C., 
Canada, having to wear civilian clothes ashore. Almost daily, we would transit to the Canadian 
Forces Nanoose Bay Torpedo Test Range to conduct torpedo firings of multiple “Mods” of the 
Mark 48, many worked designed, but with many - a test not go according to plan. But that was the 
purpose, we were there, to ferret out the “bugs” and correct the deficiencies. 

The culmination came when it was time to conduct the ultimate torpedo test — firing the “first 
ever” live, armed warhead “Warshot” torpedoes of each of the Mk48 

“Mods” at target vessels. Would they “work” as designed or turn around and chase the firing 
boat? Two companies had been vying for the “contract” to develop and produce the “new” heavy 
weight torpedo — Westinghouse was the primary company that developed Mark 48 Mod 0 and 
Mod 2, while the Clevite Corporation, as a competitor, developed the another, the Mark 48 Mod 
1. All three “Warshot” firings were successful with the “Trigger Maru” and crew sending all three 


target vessels down to Davey Jones’ Locker, thus establishing the Trigger as the “World Record 
Holder for Peace Time Tonnage — 30, 170 tons”, as noted on a plaque presented to the Trigger and 
her crew by U.S. Naval Torpedo Station (Keyport, WA) memorializing the accomplishment. 

From those tests in April and May of 1971, those oh so 50 years ago, till today, the Mark 48 
Torpedo has endured, though with many modifications and technical advances. The Mark 48 
remains the premier U.S. Navy’s anti-ship/submarine under seas warfare weapons system. 

In June, 1971, Trigger proudly returned to homeport with a “clean sweep” broom lashed to the 
scope, silhouettes of our “targets” painted on the sail and small American flags on the torpedo tube 
breech doors. We returned to a grand reception at Sub Base San Diego, with friends and families 
on the pier, the Admiral standing by, and the Navy band playing. As the first “heevy line” was 
rifled shot over to the pier, the Captain and crew were standing tall. 

In July, it was off to the “yards” at Hunters Point Naval shipyards for our nine month “tear 
down and rebuild”, coming out with an entirely different look with “PUFFS, a new sail and topside 
“clam shell” decking aft. During that yard period, many of the crew had opportunities to attend 
advance schooling. Even the Navy, in their infinite wisdom and knowledge sent me off to learn 
how to arm and disarm a nuclear warhead. Hey, as a sub “Qualified”, knuckle- dragging TM, what 
could go wrong, right? 

Memory Lane” — Like many of you, I will occasionally reflect back to my time on the boat. 
Recalling all those great and then some not so good times. The times of endless drills that so proved 
their worth when faced with catastrophic operational equipment failure, true to life flooding 
incidents (whether through the snorkel or by “zerk fittings” popping on the way down to test 
depth), or, when fighting a horrific and devastating Engine Room fire all the while being at the 
mercy of violent stormy seas. 

I will also reflect not only of those horrendous events, but with the everyday little challenges 
and adventures of life living on an “old smoke boat” diesel submarine — ah “diesel fuel vapors” - 
the cologne of the “bubblehead”. Memories of my first liberty in a foreign port —- Nanaimo, BC, 
with its 38 beer bars, 4 cocktail lounges, a movie theater, roller rink and the newly opened 
McDonalds, along with weekends in Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver (when we were hit by a train 
barge while tied up to the railroad piers). Who'd “thunk” that a sub would be hit by a train? 

These have been but a few of my thoughts, but most I remember the friendships, both old and 
rekindled, that have lasted these some 50 odd years. I most sincerely hope that for all who have 
the opportunity to view Tom’s photo-book project, that it brings back your own fond memories 
that you can, and should, share with family and friends, as a reminder that — “Yes, I was young 
once and adventuresome. 


As General Patton reminded his troops before “D-Day”: 


“Then there is one thing you men will be able to say when this war is over and you get back 
home. Thirty years from now when you are sitting by your fireside with your grandson on your 
knee and he asks, ‘What did you do in the great World War Two? You won’t have to cough and 
say, “Well, your granddaddy shoveled shit in Louisiana”. No, you can look him straight in the eye 
and say “Son, your granddaddy rode with the great Third Army and a son-of-a-goddamned-bitch 
named George Patton.” 

Well, I can most sincerely and proudly say that there was never a shovel in my hands and I 
“Qualified” and crewed on the great USS Trigger SS564, with a crew and a Captain that I am ever 
so proud of. 


The following poem sums it up for me: 


When we were young and feeling our oats 

We joined the Navy and went on those boats 

That sank on purpose sliding into the sea. 
Nobody knew where we were going to be 

Except for a few who charted the way 

To a far off coastline or a secret bay. 

The rest of us did what we were trained to do 
And trusted each other — but prayed a lot too. 

Ina sewer pipe coffin we just did our jobs 
Pulling sticks, cycling vents or adjusting some knobs. 
When all hell broke loose we knew what was best 
Because we had dolphins affixed to our chest. 


My sincerest best regards to all, 


LCDR R.J. Hansen 
Former TM2(SS) 
USS Trigger SS564 
1971- 1972 


Preface 


My research into the United States naval records and archives about submarines quickly ran 
into the infamous wall of the “Silent Service.” I could not find much information in the archives 
or formal Navy records about the submarine on which I served during the early years of 1970. So, 
I turned to my shipmates hoping they had some information. I was initially focused on my 
submarine’s involvement off the coast of Vietnam in 1972. 

My submarine, the USS Trigger was awarded the Vietnam Service Medal for whatever we did 
in 1972 and I was granted employment preference and other benefits for my status of a “Vietnam 
Veteran.” My boat (submarines are affectionately called “boats” and not “ships”) was not the only 
submarine to assist in the Vietnam conflict and yet there was little documentation, official or 
otherwise, about the role and support operations of submarines off Vietnam. 

What I did get from the archives and my shipmates were photographs. The first photographs I 
found were in the National Archives in College Park, Maryland. There I found photos of my 
submarine from its days testing torpedoes in Bangor, Washington. I also found a photograph I had 
taken through our periscope of the bow of a ship we had sunk with a torpedo during one of our 
live fire tests. And I found a photo of my arch-nemesis from those days...the Chief of the Boat 
(COB), ETCM(SS) William Stolz. (I call him my “arch-nemesis” because he always seemed to 
have a Navy regulation at hand that I was violating.) 

Many shipmates shared photographs they had and soon I had several hundred photos. Most 
were duplicates but many were one-of-a-kind. As noted above, I found some official photographs 
at the National Archives which are digitally available on-line through their research department. 
The same is true for the Navy Historical and Heritage Command and the various submarine 
museums throughout the United States. I collected whatever material I could find but realized I 
had no real plan in mind as what to do with it all. I decided to share those photographs and 
documents with my shipmates and subsequently with anyone interested in the history of a diesel- 
electric submarine of the early 1970's. 

Compiling the information for this book was an effort of frustration. Not because of the 
information itself, but because of the effort to format and make the book look professional. I failed. 
Consequently, citations and sources of the photos and information are far and few. The information 
is largely in chronological order but not totally. Errors and omissions are mine. Since women were 
not allowed to serve on submarines during my tour of duty, all pronouns are masculine. 

One last comment. Nothing in this document is classified. All material, whether marked 
classified or not, has been released from its security classification and found on-line. 


Introduction 


The United States Navy submarine history is usually told from two perspectives. The early 
development of the submarine as a warship with its highly successful employment during World 
War II. Or, through the development and employment of nuclear-powered submarines, the fast 
attack and ballistic missile submarines. In between these two very different types of submarine 
was a class of submarine that has little documented history: the diesel-electric fast attack 
submarine. Researching submarine archives will assuredly result in either World War II or nuclear 
submarine information and in deed, even plastic submarine models are of these two categories. I 
had the good fortune to have served aboard one submarine of the third style. 

The diesel-electric fast attack submarine (DFAS) was a transition in the physical shape of the 
submarine from the combat submarines of World War II with their long slender shapes and deck 
guns to the cigar shaped nuclear submarines of today’s United States submarine force. In fact, the 
Skate-class nuclear submarines, the first production run class of nuclear submarines, were based 
in almost all aspects on the DFAS Tang-class boat except for the nuclear propulsion plant and the 
cigar shape hull design of present-day United States nuclear submarines was developed from the 
DFAS prototype, USS Barbel. 

But the DFAS also represented a transition in tactical submarine warfare usage as well. No 
longer were submarines expected to search out and destroy surface enemy combatants or merchant 
ships. The diesel-electric fast attack submarines were deployed to gather information while 
remaining undetected, called “snooping and pooping” in Navy jargon. For sure, if needed, the 
diesel-electric fast attack submarine could engage with an enemy using its only weapon, the 
torpedo, but surveillance was its primary function. Arguably, the DFAS was the front-runner 
platform that became the deterrence threat of the nuclear submarines of the cold war. 

This book tells some of the history of one such DFAS through official U.S. Navy ship’s history 
documents and through the photographs and memories of the sailors who rode her. This is the 
history of the USS Trigger (SS-564), a Tang-class diesel-electric fast attack submarine. 


History 


Sources for the following information can be found in the United States Naval History and 
Heritage Command official ship’s history for the USS Trigger (SS-564) and from the official Deck 
Logs and Command Operations Reports in the National Archives, College Park, Maryland. 
Commentary comes from the “memory” records of the crew. 

This is the second United States submarine to be named Trigger. Named after any of the marine 
trigger fishes characterized by their erectable dorsal spines which they can trigger to lock 
themselves in place if threatened. Hence, the name...trigger fish. All 89 crew members of the first 
USS Trigger (SS-237) were lost 28 March 1945 during her twelfth combat war patrol in World 
War II. The second USS Trigger was commissioned on 31 March 1952 with Commander Edward 
L. Beach in command. Commander Beach was a World War II submarine combat officer who had 
served on board the first USS Trigger (SS-237) before she was lost during the war and was awarded 
the Navy Cross for his service as Executive Officer on the USS Tirante. He is also the author of 
several best-selling novels about submarine service during World War II including Run Silent, Run 
Deep; Dust on the Sea; Cold is the Sea; and, Submarine a history of the USS Trigger. 

The Tang class submarine (which included Tang, Trigger, Wahoo, Trout, Gudgeon and 
Harder) was generally modeled after the German Type XXI submarine of World War II. That 
design included two important improvements over the U.S. fleet submarines of World War II: a 
snorkel to run the diesel engines while submerged (shallow) and a hull shaped for faster submerged 
speed. 

Trigger displaced 1,615 tons on the surface and 1,990 tons submerged. She was initially 269 
feet long with a beam of 27 feet and draft of 17 feet. Surface speed was just over 15 knots and 
submerged speed was a bit more than 18 knots. Test depth (the maximum depth at which a 
submarine is permitted to operate in normal peacetime) was 700 feet. The crew included eight 
officers and seventy-five enlisted. 

Following commissioning, Trigger was assigned home port at the submarine base at New 
London, Connecticut where she participated in a number of local operations on the east coast and 
in the Caribbean Sea. On 16 August 1957, Trigger joined the USS Nautilus (SSN-571) and 
proceeded to the Arctic where she and Nautilus spent ten days at the ice pack in the North 
Greenland Sea. Trigger made several short trips under the ice. Ironically, the Skate-class nuclear 
submarines, the first production run class of nuclear submarines, were based in almost all aspects 
on the Tang-class boat except for the nuclear propulsion plant. 


Trigger had her first major overhaul at the Portsmouth New Hampshire Naval Shipyard in 
January 1958. Her original compliment of four General Motors diesel engines were replaced by 
three Fairbanks Morse engines. The original design 
length was 268 feet with four GM16-338 “pancake” 
engines (vertical radial engines) in one engine room. 
Since they had a high failure rate, they were removed. 
The hull was cut, engines removed, the hull extended 
by nine feet, and three new in-line Fairbanks Morse 
engines were installed. When welded back together, 
Trigger was now 277 feet long. 


On 1 August 1959, Trigger was assigned to 
Submarine Squadron 4 at Charleston, South Carolina. 
From there she conducted operations in the Caribbean 
and Mediterranean Seas for the next eleven years. She 
# . y entered the shipyard again in 1968 for another 
¥ f= ® eighteen-foot hull extension to accommodate more 


GM116-39 “Pancake” diegel engines sonar equipment. Trigger was now 295 feet long. 


Trigger departed Charleston on 10 August 1970 for assignment to Submarine Squadron 3 in 
San Diego, California. This would be her home port until her decommissioning in 1973. The 
relocation from the east coast to the west coast included port calls at Montego Bay, Jamaica; the 
former United States Rodman Naval Base at Panama City at the entrance to the Panama Canal 
from the Pacific Ocean; and at Acapulco, Mexico. She arrived at the Naval Submarine Base, 
Ballast Point San Diego on 5 September 1970. 

In September and October 1970, Trigger participated in local operations out of San Diego 
including HUKASWEX 3-70, a “hunter-killer” antisubmarine warfare exercise involving several 
surface Navy ships and aircraft. Trigger would be the “target” the aircraft and surface ships would 
look for and “sink.” Occasionally, they found her. By mid-November 1970, Trigger was underway 
for Bangor, Washington to participate in Mark 48 torpedo tests. She would spend November and 
December 1970 in the Pacific Northwest and Canada for torpedo testing, returning to San Diego 
in mid-December through February 1971 for more local operations. 

March, April and May 1971 were spent in Bangor, Washington and Nanaimo, British 
Columbia, Canada conducting more Mark 48 torpedo tests and live fire war shots. On 28 April, 
Trigger fired a live war shot torpedo and sank the ex-USS Whitehurst (DE-634). Again, on 28 
May, she fired a war shot and sank the ex-USS Warrick (LKA-89) and again on 31 May sank the 
ex-USS Whitesides (LKA-90). Trigger held the peacetime tonnage record for warships sunk by a 
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torpedo. The ex-USS Bugara (SS-331) was scheduled to be sunk as a submerged target, but she 
flooded and sank while under tow from San Francisco. Trigger was awarded the Meritorious Unit 
Commendation ribbon for these operations and several crew members received personal awards 
for their participation in all of the torpedo evolutions...including the co-author of this book. The 
year 1971 was during the cold war, so the war shots interested the Russian Soviets. A Russian 
“trawler” tagged along during the war shots and even tied up at the same lumber pier in Nanaimo 
where Trigger was moored. 

(Historical side note: During an anti-submarine exercise south of Barbers Point, Oahu, on 
3 August 1952, Bugara collided with Whitehurst. According to a former crewmember on motor 
watch on Bugara during the collision: “The impact caused the boat to roll severely, take a steep 
down angle, and plunge deeper —giving every indication a forward compartment had flooded and 
we were headed to the bottom.” Damage control efforts stopped the flooding and Bugara managed 
to surface. Damage was serious. The pump room flooded, both scopes required replacement, the 
upper half of the sail and shears needed extensive repairs. Ironically, both the Bugara and 
Whitehurst would sink as a consequence of Trigger ’s torpedo tests.) 

Trigger was a grand participant in a demonstration race of the historical “Bathtub Race” in 
Nanaimo, British Columbia. On 4 May 1971, Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phillip marked the 
centennial of British Columbia’s entry into the Canadian Confederation by visiting Nanaimo and 
other cities in British Columbia. Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phillip were escorted to the official 
review float in Nanaimo Harbor to witness a shortened version of the Bathtub Race. Trigger was 
one of the race course navigation points and several of her crew were the only United States racing 
entrants. They lost but represented the Trigger appropriately. Commanding Officer, Commander 
Charles R. Flather was a part of the Official Party, replete in his dress white uniform with white 
gloves, medals and sword. 

July 1971 found Trigger once again in the shipyard, this time at Hunter’s Point Naval Shipyard 
in San Francisco, California. This shipyard overhaul included replacement of her batteries, 
removal and replacement of the steel sail with an aluminum sail, and installation of additional 
sonar equipment. These are the three shark looking “fins” that can be seen on the deck, called 
“PUFFS”—Passive Underwater Fire-control Feasibility System. Trigger would remain in the 
shipyard until April 1972 when she sailed once again to Nanaimo, British Columbia for post- 
overhaul sonar and torpedo fire control testing. 

There were several stops along the way from San Francisco to Nanaimo. The first was the fuel 
dock at Point Molate Naval Fuel Depot, now closed. While getting a full load of fuel is not of great 
historical importance, having full fuel tanks did affect our ability to weather the seas. Fuel oil is 
lighter than water which meant we were riding higher in the water on the surface and more buoyant 
when submerged. Trigger ran into a severe storm at sea just off the Oregon coast. She tried at least 
three times to submerge but was too buoyant because of the fuel. In a normal dive, the ballast tanks 
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were vented, the forward dive planes would go under water and the propellers would drive the boat 
down. All of the fuel in combination with the high seas caused the propellers to come out of the 
water and could not power push Trigger down. Few crew members were spared the green face of 
mal de mer. 

Having weathered the storm, Trigger proceeded north with a stop at Portland, Oregon. This 
was a liberty port-of-call as recognition of the crew’s efforts during the shipyard overhaul. Trigger 
entered the Columbia River at Cape Disappointment and took on a civilian pilot for the 110-mile 
trip up the river to Portland, arriving there on 21 April. The ship was opened to the public and 
many Oregonians toured the boat. 

Trigger left Portland three days later. The bad seas was punctuated with the worst tragedy at 
sea for any ship: fire. On the evening of 24 April, an engineman on watch discovered a hydraulic 
oil tank heater was on and that the oil in the tank was at extreme temperature. The oil tank exploded 
and drenched him with hot burning oil. Ship’s crew put out the fire but the engineman had to be 
medically evacuated to shoreside medical facilities. This time, Trigger crossed the Westport Bar 
into Gray's Harbor, Washington to evacuate the injured sailor. He would survive his injuries but 
would not return to the Trigger. 

Upon completion of its sonar and fire control calibrations, Trigger returned to San Diego in 
May 1972 and began preparation for deployment to the Western Pacific, commonly referred as 
WESTPAC. Weekly operations out of Ballast Point, San Diego included more antisubmarine 
operations as well as shoreline reconnaissance/surveillance and mine laying training. She left San 
Diego on 17 October 1972 in route to Auckland, New Zealand. 

The trip from San Diego to Auckland was twenty-six days at sea and 4,862 nautical miles. 
Trigger arrived at Auckland on 11 November. The rest of the month of November saw Trigger 
participating in LONGEX 7, a multinational fleet exercise involving ships from the United States, 
New Zealand, Australia and Canada. 

Trigger departed Auckland for Subic Bay, Philippines on Friday, 1 December 1972 arriving in 
Subic Bay, Olongapo City on 18 December. Christmas Day 1972 was observed in Subic Bay. 

Trigger left Subic Bay on 28 December 1972 for special submarine operations off Vietnam, in 
the Tonkin Gulf, due east of Da Nang, returning to Subic Bay for a brief overhaul before leaving 
the Philippines on 3 February 1973 for the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, and Taipei, 
Taiwan, where she participated in another exercise off Taiwan involving U.S. and Canadian ships. 
Trigger next called on Yokuska, Japan on 20 February for more repairs before getting underway 
for the United States on 16 March 1973. 

On her arrival back in San Diego on 5 April 1973, Trigger began training a crew of Italian 
sailors in the operation of the submarine. Trigger was decommissioned and transferred to the 
Government of Italy on 10 July 1973. She was recommissioned as INS Livio Piomarta (S-515) 
and was stricken from the Italian Navy in February 1986. 
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Compartments and Operations 
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Drawings from USS Tang design document 


This chapter describes the various water tight compartments, how some of the equipment 
operated and the procedures followed to accomplish certain tasks, like submerging and firing 
torpedoes. Not every piece of equipment nor every system is discussed. Generalities will be the 
norm. The discussion starts at the forward end of the boat and proceeds aft. For readers who want 
more detailed information, refer to “The Submarine,” NAVPERS 16160-B which was produced 
in 1961 and used as the instruction manual for enlisted submarine training at the Submarine School, 
New London, Connecticut. The manual was developed following World War II and was updated 
to reflect submarine warfare advances from war vintage fleet boats to the then improved GUPPY 
(greater underwater propulsion power) class submarine. USS Tang and USS Trigger had further 
enhancements to the GUPPY class that included fewer engines, larger batteries, and better living 
conditions. Design documents for Tang were used to construct Trigger, consequently drawings in 
this chapter originated from the Tang documents. The Preface to NAVPERS 16160-B states: “The 
manual is primarily a description of the submarine... .It is not an operational or tactical publication.” 
So too is this chapter. 


The operational concept of every submarine follows just one inviolate law: 


The number of times the submarine surfaces must be greater than the number of times it 
dives. 


A submarine is basically a long hollow steel tube (the pressure hull) surrounded by a metal 
structure (the deck hull). The pressure hull is structural steel and is designed to withstand the 
pressure of seawater when submerged to a certain depth, called the “design depth,” the published 
depth at which the submarine was designed to operate. (Note: “depth” relates to the distance from 
the bottom of the boat, its keel, to the surface of the water.) Around the pressure hull is the 
superstructure or deck hull which gives the submarine its shape and extraordinary looks. It too is 
essentially a tube but is not required to withstand the pressures of seawater depth. 


The most prominent feature of the superstructure is the sail, the largest part of the submarine’s 
silhouette that is seen above the water. For Trigger, this was a non-structural component of the 
superstructure acting as a protective structure for 
the periscopes, radar and radio antennae, and 
snorkel mast. When submerged, the sail would 
- flood with seawater. Older submarines such as 
_ those in World War II had a pressure hull 
extension into the sail for their conning tower. The 
commanding officer would be in the conning 
tower using the periscope to track their target. 
Trigger did not have a conning tower. All of its 
equipment was in the single pressure hull. 


A submarine “floats” because of the air in the 


% * main ballast tanks surrounding the pressure hull. 


Fe ON gt 
Of course, the diesel fuel oil in the tanks 
4 contribute to the boat’s buoyancy as does the air 


inside the pressure hull. When flooded, the amount of water in the main ballast tanks will, in the 


most general of terms, displace the weight of the submarine, causing the submarine to sink to its 
neutral buoyancy. This is the depth at which the boat neither sinks or floats and is dependent upon 
the weight of the equipment (like torpedoes) and air in the pressure hull and also to the amount of 
diesel fuel oil. To sink past neutral buoyancy, an additional tank, called the negative tank, is filled 
with seawater. Enough sea water is added to the negative tank to produce a negative buoyancy so 
that the boat sinks. Conversely, the negative tank has air injected into it, called “Blow Negative,” 
as a step in the surfacing process. 


Design depth is not the only depth criteria to define a submarine’s diving capabilities. Trigger 's 
design depth was about 1,000 feet. “Test depth” is the maximum depth a submarine is allowed by 
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international agreement to operate during peacetime. Trigger’s, test depth was 700 feet or roughly 
two-thirds of the design depth. “Maximum operating depth” is the maximum depth that a 
submarine can operate in wartime. For Trigger, her maximum operating depth was also 1,000 feet. 
The last depth criteria, literally and figuratively, is the “crush depth.” This is the depth at which 
the pressure hull collapses and implodes. Again, the crush depth is not a published figure but 
probably is a safety factor of twice the test depth or for Trigger about 2,000 feet. 
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From Tang Development Drawings showing ballast tanks and pressure hull 
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The Forward Torpedo Room served several purposes beyond storing and firing 
torpedoes. The Forward Torpedo Room included the forward hatch which was one of the four 
hatches into the interior of the boat. Most officer and Chief Petty Officers entered and exited the 
boat while on the surface through this hatch. The Forward Torpedo Room was the berthing 
(sleeping) area for some of the crew. Two water closets or toilets or heads with washbasins were 
located in the Forward Torpedo Room and were used mainly by the Chiefs and Officers. (Note: a 
Chief Petty Officer, or Chief, is a senior enlisted signifying their advancement in rank and duties.) 
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The forward hatch was more than just an entry into the boat. Its formal name was “forward 
escape trunk” and served two other very important functions. The trunk was a vertical extension 
onto the pressure hull with an annex on the after end of the trunk through which torpedoes were 
loaded into the torpedo room. There was a water tight hatch at the pressure hull into the torpedo 
room and another hatch that opened to the atmosphere at the top of the superstructure. A third 
hatch on the trunk was on the annex for torpedo loading. 


Around the exit hatch on the superstructure was a stainless-steel ring made to mate with the 
bottom the McCann Rescue Chamber. The chamber was about seven feet in diameter and about 
ten feet tall. The chamber was lowered onto the submarine deck from a surface ship using cables 
and winches. A messenger buoy was released from inside the torpedo room of Trigger which 
spooled out a cable. The chamber would pull itself down this cable to the escape hatch and after 
sealing to the escape hatch ring, would pressurize the chamber to that of the sea depth so the upper 
escape hatch on the submarine could open into the chamber. Approximately eight crew could be 
rescued at a time using the rescue chamber. 

“Escape from a submarine” was maybe more of a term of art. Or of optimism. The chamber 
could not operate below 850 feet or in strong currents or if the submarine was lying at too much 
of an angle. Transportation time of the chamber to the site was also a significant limitation. Most 
tides and currents in Trigger’'s operations on the west coast were in waters much deeper than 850 
feet with considerable off shore currents. 


Left - SRC -15 McCann Rescue 
Chamber - (Photo outside of the Rescue 
Command Compound, NAS North Island, 
San Diego) 


Below — Steinke Hood 
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A second equally unlikely means of escape was use of a Steinke Hood. It was an inflatable life 


jacket with a hood that trapped air around the wearer’s head. It was put on in the submarine just 
before entry into the escape trunk. The trunk would be flooded with sea water and pressurized. 
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The upper hatch could be opened so those in the trunk could escape to the surface. Last man out 
had to close the upper hatch and dog it down so those in the torpedo room could drain the trunk 
for the next group of two or three escapees. Useful to depths of about 300 feet. 


Trigger’s forward torpedoes were designed to load through the forward torpedo room escape 
hatch. Loading torpedoes in the Forward Torpedo Room was dangerous considering each torpedo 
was nineteen feet long and weighed over 3,000 pounds. When loading torpedoes into the Forward 
Torpedo Room, an empty skid would be angled up and aligned with the topside loading skid. The 
torpedo would be crane lifted onto the topside skid and then secured with a block and tackle system 
to lower the torpedo down into the torpedo room. Once the torpedo was properly positioned on the 
skid in the torpedo room, it was secured to the skid and the skid then was lowered to a horizontal 
position. The skid and torpedo were then physically pushed into their storage location within the 
compartment. 

Trigger was designed to store six torpedoes in the forward torpedo tubes with an additional 
twelve reloads on skids within the Forward Torpedo Room. The skids rested on a tri-level rail 
system that allowed the skid to be moved up or down; or, port and starboard, and to be aligned 
directly behind a torpedo tube ready to be loaded. Four torpedoes could be stored at deck level, 
with the remaining eight torpedoes stored below in an area referred to as Torpedo Flats. 

A torpedo tube is smooth bored, like a shotgun barrel, with an inner door (breech door) and an 
outer door (muzzle door), both being water tight. A mechanical interlock system prevents both 
doors from being open at the same time. Clever idea not having a 21” diameter opening to the sea. 

Only the Forward Torpedo Room had an ejection or firing system to expel the torpedo. There 
were two cylindrical piston-operated ejectors, one port and one starboard. They looked very similar 
to the drive pistons of a steam locomotive. Each piston ejector had two cylinders. The larger 
forward cylinder would be flooded with seawater via the “barn door,” (more properly called the 
Torpedo Firing Sea Valve) which is an access port through the pressure hull to the sea. The aft 
cylinder would be charged with high pressure air. When the piston is in its aft position—flooded 
but without having been charged by high pressure air—it is in the “battery” position, ready to move 
forward. When released, the air pressure in the aft cylinder would push the piston forward forcing 
seawater from the forward cylinder into the torpedo tube, ejecting the torpedo. No air escaped the 
tube, unlike in submarine movies where bubbles come out with the torpedo. 


Here is how it all worked: 


A torpedo on a skid was manually pushed and pulled around the Forward Torpedo Room until 
the torpedo was directly behind an empty tube. The breech door of the tube was opened and the 
torpedo was manually pushed and pulled into the tube using a fiber rope with a block and tackle. 
There was no mechanical assistance for maneuvering or loading a torpedo. 

A guide stud on the top of the torpedo kept the torpedo centered in the tube. The torpedo was 
moved forward until the guide stud butts up to a stop bolt. Another stop bolt is rotated down around 
the back end of the guide stud to prevent the torpedo from sliding forward or aft should the boat 
make a sharp up or down angle. These stops were essential. When the outer door to the torpedo 
tube was open, the torpedo could just slip out of the tube if the boat took an emergency defensive 
down angle. Electronic connecting cables were attached to the torpedo to program target 
information into the torpedo. The Mark 48 torpedo had a spool of wire attached to it so that the 
angle, depth and direction of the torpedo could be controlled from the Control Room after the 
torpedo was ejected to adjust to changes in the target. This control wire was attached to connections 
on the inner door which was then closed and dogged down, making the tube watertight. 

The vent and drain valves on the tube were opened allowing sea water to be transferred from 
the “WRT” (Water Round Torpedo) water storage tank, located inside the Forward Torpedo Room 
below the tubes, to flood the tube. Once flooded, the vent and drain valve were closed and the 
water in the tube was pressurized to that of the outside sea pressure so the outer torpedo tube door 
could be opened. The torpedo was ready to “shoot”. 

Upon command to “shoot,” the stop bolt on the top of the tube was retracted and high-pressure 
air was released into the backside of the ejection cylinder, forcing the piston rod forward. As the 
piston moved forward it pushed the water in the cylinder forward and into the torpedo tube port at 
the back end of the torpedo tube. The pressurized water basically squirted the torpedo forward out 
of the tube. As the torpedo began to move, the torpedo’s internal engine started and the torpedo 
began its run. The torpedo engine was a piston style engine powered by a chemical fuel. Instead 
of a typical propeller, the Mark 48 torpedoes used a propulsor for propulsion which was a hybrid 
cross between a propeller and a thrustor. No air left the torpedo tube and nothing was released 
from the torpedo to indicate where the submarine was located. 

After the torpedo was clear of the tube, the outer tube door is shut, making the tube watertight. 
The water in the tube was drained to the WRT tank, for use on the next torpedo evolution. The 
breech door could now be opened and the loading operation repeated. Closing the muzzle door 
would reset the ejection cylinders back to the battery position. 

The pressurized air in the air/water ejection system that operated the cylinders was vented back 
into the boat during the firing sequence. After many torpedo firings, air pressure built up in the 
boat greater than normal atmospheric air pressure. Upon surfacing, a standard order is given to 
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“crack the hatch,” which allowed the built-up air pressure to vent off slowly. If the hatch was 
opened too quickly, the sudden release of the air pressure in the boat could potentially carry a 
crewmember uncontrollably up into or through the hatch opening. 


The command to “shoot” is given by the targeting Approach Officer in the Control Room, 
normally the Commanding Officer. The official Navy instruction was the command to “shoot” 
however, Commanding Officers would also use the command to: “fire one, fire two, etc.” The 
command to “fire” without indicating a tube number was not the preferred command since it could 
be mistaken as the emergency alarm for “fire.” Tracking and making an approach on a target relies 
heavily on mathematics and geometry. Targets were usually first identified by a sonar or radar 
contact. Range and distance to the target as well as its speed were communicated to the Approach 
Officer. This target information would also be entered into the fire control computer in the Control 
Room, and fed into the targeting computer in the torpedo. 

As a target came closer, the Approach Officer could visually track the target using the Attack 
Periscope. However, since torpedoes could be launched at deep depths, sonar was the primary 
tracking system. Bearing, speed, range, and other target information was relayed from sonar, to 
the Approach Officer to the fire control and the torpedo computers. When all was appropriate for 
the shot, the Approach Officer would give the order: “Final bearing and shoot.” The Chief of the 
Watch would turn a switch for each torpedo to be launched on the command of “Shoot” from the 
Approach Officer. This action would electrically trigger the torpedo ejection sequence described 
above. The torpedo room operator would announce that the torpedo fired electrically to confirm it 
actually was launched. As backup to the electrical firing, a pneumatic push button in the torpedo 
room could also initiate the torpedo ejection system. 


gedo room, Trigger - Apr.1971 


Forward Torpedo Room looking forward, port side. The tube is loaded with a torpedo 
which is noted with the Warning Sign. If the tube was empty, the Warning Sign would be hung on 
the tube door with large capitalized letters: MT. Also note the control wire connection is unplugged 
from the tube door (Bob’s hand is resting on the connection) to prevent an accidental electrical 
impulse from firing the torpedo. 


Forward Torpedo Room looking forward starboard side. Ladder in foreground accesses the 
forward torpedo room hatch which included the loading hatch and escape trunk. 


Forward Torpedo Room looking aft 
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Forward Torpedo Room looking aft. 


Forward Torpedo Room Head 


way 


Just aft of the Forward Torpedo Room was the Forward Battery Compartment 


(FBC). There were two levels in this compartment. The upper level contained the berthing 
quarters for the officers and Chief Petty Officers (the “Goat Locker”) plus the officer’s wardroom 
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(dining room). The Commanding Officer had a private berth but each officer stateroom had a drop 

down sink. The Forward Battery Room had a small pantry to serve the officers. This was a time 

when officers received certain special privileges by virtue of their rank. No meals were cooked in 

the officer’s galley. Two stewards wearing white jackets got food from the galley on silver serving 
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trays for the officers’ meals and brought the food to the galley for warming and serving to the 
officers. (Silver serving trays and ship’s china were traditional dining accouterments for Naval 
officer wardrooms.) While they were separately served their meals, the officers ate the same meals 
provided to the crew. 


The radio and sonar rooms were the two most secure spaces on the boat. Both rooms had highly 
classified equipment as well as classified documents and manuals. The Sonar Room obviously 
contained the sonar equipment with watch standing stations for sonar and underwater detection 
devices. Trigger had then state-of-the-art sonar installed during her last shipyard overhaul at 
Hunter’s Point when the PUFFS, Passive Underwater Fire Control Feasibility System, was added. 
The PUFFS were the shark fin looking projections in the photos of Trigger after the Hunter’s Point 
overhaul. Sonar on Trigger was mostly passive, meaning listening for underwater sounds but not 
sending a signal noise like a ping. Submarine movies depict surface ships “pinging” for 
submarines. That is active sonar. The time for an echo from a ping sent from the surface ship to 
return to the ship from an underwater object determines the distance and direction to that object. 
Submarines, including Trigger, did ping but on rare occasions and under extraordinary situations 
like confirmation to a surface ship during an exercise. Hydrophones were located at specific 
locations on Trigger’s external hull which could determine distance, speed, location, and 
identifying signatures of the source of the detected noise. Since sonar was used while submerged, 
contact information was relayed from Sonar to the Conning Officer in the Control Room. Contact 
information while surfaced was detected by radar in the Control Room and relayed to the Officer 
of the Deck on the Bridge. 


Radio Room equipment sent and received radio messaging. However, submarines typically do 
not transmit by radio when at sea. Transmitting electronic emissions can be tracked and the 
transmitter’s location identified by triangulation of the signal. Radio transmission was usually 
ship-to-ship or ship-to-air UHF. The only transmissions using ship-to-shore high frequency (HF) 
were in emergency situations. When at sea, Trigger received radio messages through antennae 
located in the sail, on the navigation periscope, on a long-wire attached to the sail and the after- 
end of the boat, or through a long-wire that could be spooled out from the After Torpedo Room 
(commonly called the Stern Room). The spool antenna was again mostly used in situations where 
the submarine was to remain undetected. The antenna would be spooled out, radio messages 
received, and the antenna spooled back into the boat. In emergencies, the wire antenna could be 
cut and jettisoned. The primary antenna to send and receive radio transmissions was the whip 
antenna located on the port side of the sail. It could be raised and lowered hydraulically from the 
radio shack and it could be used when submerged at periscope depth. The long-wire attached to 
the sail and to the after end of the boat was used for very low frequency (VLF) radio receptions. It 
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was not a transmit antenna. VLF radio transmissions for submarines originated at a small Navy 
radio station located at Jim Creek, Washington State. VLF radio signals could penetrate water 
(theoretically) so the submarine would not have to surface or raise an antenna for radio traffic. It 
was not always functional. 

Radio equipment included transmitters and receivers of various frequencies, cryptological 
machines and teletype printers. Radio transmissions would be received at various times and on 
various frequencies, fed through the cryptological machines to decrypt the message and then 
printed on the teletype machines for distribution to the appropriate readers. All radio traffic was 
routed through the Communications Officer, the Executive Officer and the Commanding Officer. 
Some radio messages were routed to the Weapons, Supply or Engineering Officers for their 
information and action. Occasional messages were routed to crewmembers, such as birth 
announcements. Messages that could have a detrimental effect on a crewmember were routed to 
them at the discretion of the Commanding Officer and Chief of the Boat. The Armed Forces 
Network broadcasts of general news were received and printed out for general reading by the crew. 
There were no Family Grams or other communications between the crew and family at home. 
Important messages were sent to the crew. 
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Forward Battery Compartment looking aft. Sonar and Radio Shacks on the left side. 
Officer’s wardroom and Goat locker on the right side of the photo. 


Battery Well located under the deck plates of the Forward Battery Compartment 
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Sonar Room in Forward Battery Compartment 
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Continuing aft through the watertight door from the Forward Battery Compartment was the 


Control Room. All of the ship’s evolutions, whether in port, at sea on the surface or submerged, 
were directed and coordinated in the Control Room. When in port, the Officer of the Day (OOD) 
and the Duty Section Leader directed work parties and passed information to the crew over the 
1MC, the ship wide announcing system, located in the Control Room. When at sea on the surface, 
the Control Room was the central station for the Officer of the Deck (OD) and duty section watch 
standers. A special watch, called the maneuvering watch, was set only when approaching a port or 
transiting restricted waterways. Most of the time the watch stations were manned (submerged or 
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surfaced) by the duty section. Maneuvering watch assignments were usually the same as those for 
battle stations when the most experienced and skilled watch-standers were required. 

When submerged, the OD became the Diving Officer in charge of the depth and angle of the 
boat. The Commanding Officer was usually in the Control Room when submerged to assume over 
all control. The Commanding Officer was always in the Control Room when at Battle Stations. 
Trigger typically did not transit any great distances submerged so when she was submerged the 
evolution was almost always under the direction and control of the Commanding Officer. The 
Executive Officer assisted in target tracking and targeting while the Navigator tracked the 
direction, depth, drift from currents and all things necessary to maintain positioning. 


At sea, the OD and two lookouts are normally on station in the bridge, at the top of the sail, 
accessed through the bridge trunk, which is the second opening into the boat. This was a two-part 
hatch consisting of an upper hatch in the sail and a lower hatch in the Control Room with a pressure 
hull trunk between them. These were the only hatches open while at sea and were the last openings 
to the surface to be closed and latched before submerging. The bridge was not a separate 
compartment; it was essentially a watch standing location. The OD and two lookouts were on the 
bridge at all times while at sea. They were equipped with binoculars. Each lookout had a sector to 
scan with their binoculars, one on the port side with the other on the starboard side, both looking 
in a 180° area as well as towards the sky. Any contacts whether ship, aircraft, or aquatic were 
reported to the OD for confirmation. 

The bridge was a critical station when coming into port or getting underway. Typically, the 
Commanding Officer would delegate ship’s handling to the pending Officer of the Day when 
coming into port. Ship’s handling was easily observed from the vantage point of the bridge. When 
departing or arriving, additional watch standers were on the bridge for phone talkers over the sound 
powered phones connected to the helm, engine room, maneuvering room, and topside line 
handlers. The Chief of the Boat was generally in charge of the line handlers and for all preparations 
of the deck for getting underway or arrival. 

Equipment on the bridge included a 1MC announcer, a sound powered phone to any location 
on the boat including the Commanding Officer’s cabin, a gyroscope to indicate direction, and a 
diving annunciator. The OD was in control of the boat from the bridge and could order speed and 
direction changes as recommended or specified by the Navigator. Any event out of the normal, 
including contacts, was immediately passed to the Commanding Officer. 


The sequences for diving the boat originated with the OD on the bridge. He would order: 
“Lookouts below.” They would leave their stations on the bridge, slide down the handrails in the 
bridge trunk into the Control Room and man the bow and stern planes. These two large wheels, 
one of which operated the stern planes and the other the bow planes...the bow planes controlled 
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depth, while the stern planes kept the desired angle of the hull. After ensuring all personnel on the 
bridge had gone below, the command to “Dive...Dive,” was passed over the IMC by the OD while 


still at his station on the bridge. He would sound the dive klaxon (“Oogah, oogah”) as his last duty 
on the bridge. The OD would then enter the bridge trunk, close and dog the upper hatch shut, then 
assume his station as the Diving Officer in the Control Room. Usually, but not always, the 
Commanding Officer was at his station at the periscope stand and assumed control of the boat. 
Sometimes the Conning Officer (the Executive or Navigation Officer) could assume control of the 
boat for routine submerged operations. The Quartermaster of the Watch would close and dog the 


lower bridge trunk hatch and report to the Diving Officer that the bridge hatch was closed and 


dogged. 


Several actions automatically take place on the second diving alarm: 


All of the engines were shut down and power was shifted to the batteries at “All ahead 
Two Thirds” speed. (Speed was required to push the nose of the boat underwater.) 
The engine air induction and exhaust valves were closed. 

The rudder was placed amidships. 

The bow planes were rotated out into dive position and placed at full dive. 

The stern planes were placed at full dive. 

The main ballast tank vents were opened and the negative tank was flooded. The air 
from the negative tank was vented into the boat to put a positive air pressure through 
the boat. 

The Diving Officer would order a down angle and initial depth (usually 120° depth) 
through the Chief of the Watch to the planesmen and dive manifold auxilliaryman (the 
watch stander at the dive manifold). 

At about forty-five foot depth, the main ballast tank vents were closed and speed slowed 
to “All Ahead One Third.” 

Negative tank would be blown to “the mark” to eliminate the added weight in the 
negative tank from flooding. Negative tank was used to get the initial down angle. 
The dive manifold control panel had lights indicating an open or closed valve. A circle 
indicated an open valve. A horizontal line indicated a closed valve. 

Once the boat has submerged and all valves were shut, the auxilliaryman announced 
“Straight Board, Pressure in the Boat” to indicate all valves and openings to the sea 
were shut and a pressure in the boat was maintained to ensure that the boat was not 
leaking. 
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By now the boat should have reached its ordered depth. All vents were cycled to release any 
residual air and speed was reduced to “Ahead One Third.” Water would be pumped to and from 


trim tanks forward and aft to obtain and maintain an even keel. The Diving Officer reports having 
obtained depth, speed and trim on the boat to the Conning Officer. Submerging the boat should 
take less than 60 seconds. 


Surfacing the boat had its own sequence: 


The boat was first brought to periscope depth, about sixty-five feet deep. 

The Conning Officer made a complete 360° visual sweep of the surrounding surface 
area and of the sky if concerned about aggressive air contacts. If all was clear, the order 
was given to the Control Room and Maneuvering Room watches to “Standby to 
Surface.” The Control Room watch were all of the personnel on watch at the various 
stations in the Control Room. 

When ready, the Conning Officer would order the Diving Officer to “Surface the Boat.” 
Word was passed over the IMC to “Surface, surface, surface” followed by sounding 
the diving klaxon three times. The klaxon was sounded three times to distinguish the 
order to surface from the order to dive. 

On the third oogah, the bow planes were rigged to full rise and the stern planes were 
positioned to give a five degree up angle. 

Speed was increased to standard speed. 

Air was released into the forward ballast tanks first and nearly simultaneously blown 
into the after ballast tanks to fully surface the boat. Air blow was stopped and low 
pressure air blowers used to evacuate the remaining water. 

While the tanks were being blown, the Quartermaster of the Watch would undog the 
lower bridge trunk hatch to release any air pressure difference between the interior of 
the boat and the bridge trunk. He then proceeded into the bridge trunk to the upper 
hatch. 

When the decks were awash, the order was given to the Quartermaster of the Watch to 
“Crack the Hatch” where upon he would undog the upper hatch to equalize the air 
pressure inside the boat with that of the atmosphere. There was always a positive 
pressure in the boat. Opening the upper hatch without equalizing to the outside air 
pressure could result in serious injury. 

When the pressure was equalized, the order was given to “Open the Hatch.” The 
Quartermaster of the Watch, the Diving Officer (now once again the OD) and the two 
planesmen proceeded to the bridge and assumed their assigned surface watch standing 
duties. 
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¢ When all conditions were satisfactory for surface operations, the main engine air 
induction and exhaust valves may be ordered opened and the engines started. 
Generally, the engines were started and put into battery charging. 


Compressed air was used to blow water out of the main ballast tanks to surface. Under routine 
surfacing operations, air pressure as low as 250 psi could be used to create bubbles in the ballast 
tanks. The bubbles got bigger as the boat rose pushing more water out of openings at the bottoms 
of the tanks. Once on the surface and with the engines running, the engine exhaust was routed to 
the ballast tanks to complete the blow. There were different procedures for an emergency surface. 
During certain emergencies, such as flooding or fire, the boat needed to make an emergency 
surface which was accomplished by two different methods. 


The first was emergency blow. On command from the Commanding Officer, high-pressure air 
was released at once into the main ballast tanks causing the boat to rise somewhat uncontrolled. 
Bow and stern planes would be placed in the full rise position but they had marginal effect on how 
the boat surfaced. Similar to releasing an inflated ball under water, the boat would rise to the 
surface and possibly even bob around. Most submarine movies show a submarine exploding to the 
surface. That is emergency blow. While exciting and awesome, emergency blow was a one-time 
opportunity since much of the high-pressure air was expended at once. 

A second emergency surface method did not involve air. In this situation, the boat was placed 
in full rise by the bow and stern planes. The boat was ordered to Flank Speed on the batteries in 
an attempt to “leap” from the water. The vent valves on the forward main ballast tanks were opened 
as the forward tanks exit the water. Opening the vents allowed the water in the tanks to drain 
leaving the tanks filled with a sufficient amount of air such that the boat does not sink. As the boat 
settles back down into the water, the ballast tank vents were quickly closed trapping air in the tanks 
and giving the boat the necessary buoyancy to remain on the surface. 


The Quartermaster and Navigator were located in the forward starboard area of the Control 
Room. They continuously plotted the boat’s location, bearing and speed using bearings and 
distances through the navigation periscope to shore landmarks like lighthouses or beacons; or using 
LORAN, long range radio navigation. LORAN measures the time differences between two or more 
radio transmitting stations and that information can be used to determine the boat’s location 
relative to land. LORAN was created during World War II and was a critical element in Trigger’: 


navigation system. Dead reckoning navigation was used when outside of the LORAN transmitting 

range. Dead reckoning is the mathematical calculation of location based on speed, direction and 

time on a set bearing. Wind and current effects were factored into the calculations. Submerged 

navigation was dead reckoning with an occasional confirmation of location through the navigation 
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periscope or the LORAN receiver on the snorkel mast. Charts of our location and destinations 
were kept in the Control Room. 


Trigger had two periscopes. The first was the attack periscope which was thinner and slightly 
taller than the second periscope which was the navigation periscope. The attack scope was 
normally used during attack approaches to a target since it gave a much smaller feather wake. 
But it was also used to take dead reckoning navigation bearings to landmarks. The navigation 
scope, on the other hand, was used more routinely to obtain navigation bearings through the 
LORAN system. The navigation scope also had electronic countermeasure antennae and radio 
antennae to detect radar transmissions and to send or receive radio communications. Trigger had 
aradar mast for navigation. 
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room, Trigger - 
Control Room looking forward. Bow and Stern planes to the left, periscope station to the right. 


Bow and Stern Planes. Depth Gauge and Inclinometer Gauges (“Bubbles”) 
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Battlestation Helmsman. Course, speed and engine room bells located above the helm. 
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Control Room looking aft. Diving Manifold on right side. Bathythermograph for water layer 
temperature is on upper left-hand corner of the photograph. 
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Just aft of the Control Room was the After Battery Room. This was the only space where 
the crew could mingle and “recreate,” also known as playing cribbage. It served as the dining 
room, included the cooking galley and the scullery, and a walk-in refrigerator and freezer. There 
were four tables that could seat six men each. A Commissaryman (Navy job title for the cook) 
usually produced a meal with two Mess Cooks who served the food to those at the tables and 
washed the dishes in the scullery. Meals were served for breakfast, lunch, and dinner and at 
midnight called Mid-Rats (midnight rations). The Galley was open at all times so any crew member 
could make their own meal provided that they cleaned up after themselves. 
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Submarine food rations were of exceptional quality compared to other surface Navy or military 
foods. Steak and lobster was not uncommon for the Saturday meal at sea. However, produce and 
fresh foods were quickly consumed because of limited storage in the refrigerator. Eggs and milk 
were generally consumed within the first week or so at sea in which case powered forms of both 
were available. Canned foods were stored throughout the boat. It was not uncommon to have the 
walking deck in the lower areas of the Engine Room, Maneuvering Room and Stern Room covered 
with canned goods. 


The After Battery Room also had a television (although there was no TV reception at sea) and 
a radio (although there was no music radio reception at sea, either). 16mm movies were the second 
form of entertainment on the boat behind cribbage. A reel-to-reel projector was set up on the first 
table and the movies were projected onto a pull-down screen on the rear bulkhead of the Crew’s 
Mess (dining room). Of course, any person moving in and around the tables would interfere with 
the show. So did rocking and rolling of the boat. 


Diesel submarines have diesel fuel tanks that wrap around the pressure hull. Those tanks had 
small tubes that went to different levels to determine the amount of fuel in the tank. These tubes 
penetrated the pressure hull in an assembly that had petcock valves. Enginemen would sound the 
fuel tanks by opening a petcock to see if fuel or sea water came out. The various petcocks would 
indicate the various levels of fuel. The petcocks were known to leak droplets of diesel fuel onto 
the tables and food. 


Beneath the walking deck of the After Battery Room was naturally the after battery. It was the 
same size and configuration as the forward battery. The third entry/exit hatch was located in the 
After Battery Room. This hatch was the usual entry/exit for the crew as well as the only hatch 
through which food and other stores were loaded. It was closed and dogged at all times at sea. It 
could not be used for emergency escape. 
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Dy . = See 
Crews Mess looking forward to Control Room Hatch. Gally on the right. After battery well was 
below the deck plates. Fuel tank petcocks were overhead above the mess deck tables. 
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Mess Deck tables. 


Notice the ashtrays on each table. Smoking was permitted throughout the boat except when loading 
torpedoes or fuel in which case the word would be passed over the 1MC that “the Smoking Lamp 
is out.” Similarly, “the Smoking Lamp is lit” would be passed when the operations were completed. 
Many crew members smoked. Air quality was poor due to cigarette smoke, diesel engine exhaust, 
food preparation smells and general lack of hygiene of the crew. At sea, fresh air entered the boat 
only through the bridge hatches. In port, fresh air would also circulate into the boat through the 
forward and after battery compartment hatches which were generally always open. 
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Crews mess, Trigger - Apr.1971 
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Mess Cooks at Scullery. Bug Juice machine in front of cooks. 
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Crews Mess looking aft. Air lock door to Engine Room an water tight oor just beyond. 
After battery hatch ladder on wall on right (port side). Freezer and refrigerator on left side 
(starboard side). 


Looking up through 
After Battery 
Compartment Hatch. 
All food stores and 
most personnel traffic 
went through this 
hatch. This was not an 
escape hatch. 
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The Engine Room was the next compartment. There were three diesel engines on Trigger. 
Running engines was extremely noisy so the air lock and water tight doors between the Engine 
Room and the After Battery Room were kept shut. The air lock door (not shown on the diagram 
above) between the Engine Room and the After Battery Room equalized the vacuum created by 
the running engines and the atmosphere of the rest of the boat. Going aft from the After Battery 
Compartment, you would step into the air lock and close the door behind you. Two people could 
be in the air lock at a time. When the water tight door was opened, the vacuum from the running 
engines created a pressure on the ear drums. Going forward from the Engine Room to the After 
Battery was just the opposite. You would enter the air lock through the water tight door, then push 
the air lock door open to exit into the After Battery. Again, the change in air pressures between the 
air lock and the After Battery would create a pressure on the ear drums. The running engines also 


produced exhaust gas, some of which was released into the boat. The smell of diesel fumes 
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permeated everyone’s clothes and irritated many crew members’ skin. Many crew members had 
diesel fuel/diesel exhaust acne or other skin reactions. 

Diesel-electric submarines like the Trigger were propelled by two shafts that were spun by one 
electric motor on each shaft. The diesel engines were not connected physically or mechanically to 
the propeller shafts. Instead, the three main engines were each connected to a direct current 
generator which created an electrical current, very much like the generator/alternator in an 
automobile where the engine fan belt turns the generator/alternator to charge the car battery and to 
run the electrical systems in the car. The generators on the three main diesel engines could either 
charge the two main batteries or could be used to provide electrical energy directly to the electric 
motors that were in fact connected to the propellor shafts. The engines were Fairbanks-Morse 
ND 8 1/8 opposed piston, 2 cycle diesels. There was a crankshaft on the top and one on the bottom 
of each engine. The pistons met in the middle, they had high compression and were fitted with 
turbo chargers. There were sixteen pistons per engine. 


Fairbanks Morse Opposed Piston Diesel Engine and Generator 
Turbocharger Upper Crankshaft Covers Exhaust 
( 
Generator 
Control Station] 
itt i 
aL Ela E i + 

_ Exhaust Header Forward 


The starting procedure began with opening a valve on each cylinder before starting the engines 
in case there was any water in the cylinder. The inlet and outlet valves for sea water cooling were 
opened as was the valve for the high-pressure starting air. Then high-pressure air would spin the 
engine over making sure all cylinders were clear. The fuel pump was started as the high-pressure 
air continued to turn the cylinders. The inboard exhaust was open until the engine fired at which 
point the outboard exhaust was opened. After the engine is running, the engineman on watch would 
check the oil pressure, oil temperature, water temperature and high-speed override. When all 
readings were acceptable the engine control was transferred to the electrician at the Maneuvering 
Room console. All of the inlet and outlet and exhaust valves were operated electrically with toggle 
switches. Starting the engines was done with a push button. 
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When running on the surface, the engines drew outside air for combustion. Exhaust smoke was 
discharged through a muffler and exhaust pipes through the hull and into the air. Hence the 
moniker of “Smoke Boat” for a diesel submarine. Diesel engines cannot operate when submerged 
because they need this continuous large supply of combustion air. The snorkel was devised for 
submarines by the German Navy during the later years of World War II but prior to the 
development of the snorkel, submarines would need to surface to charge their batteries. That meant 
they moved away from any possible targets equipped with radar. And they usually had to charge 
at night. The snorkel allowed the submarine to remain submerged to run its engines and charge 
batteries. After World War II, United States submarines, including Trigger, were equipped with a 
snorkel mast. Trigger could snorkel when submerged at a depth of about 58 feet. 

The snorkel was a “dry mast” meaning it did not flood when submerged. The induction air 
mast was raised by a hydraulic piston that picked up the exhaust mast as it rises. The induction air 
mast was 22” diameter and fed into the regular air induction system to the engine room. The engine 
exhaust was redirected from their outboard exhaust pipes to exhaust piping leading back into the 
snorkel exhaust trunk, which again was 22” diameter. The 
exhaust was discharged about two feet underwater to 
reduce exhaust smoke detection and to reduce exhaust 
noise. 

Also associated with the snorkel mast was the 
induction valve on the top of the head of the mast. The 
induction valve can be visualized as a 22” diameter clam 
shell that could rapidly open and close. On top of it all was 
a submarine identification light. Called the SID or the 
amber eye, it was a two-bulb lamp with a small motor that 
rotated at 60 rpm, providing 120 flashes per minute, the 
international signal for a submarine running on the surface. 

Snorkel operations were not pleasant. There was a 
constant threat of flooding through the 22” induction 


piping. Plus, the induction valve at the top of the snorkel mast would slam shut (literally) when 
the electronic sensors on top of the snorkel mask detected the least amount of water. The induction 
valve was there to prevent flooding in the engine room; however, the engines continue to run 
drawing their combustion air from the interior of the boat. This created a vacuum and pressure on 
the ear drums of the crew much like the pressure on ear drums as an airplane changes its 
altitude...but at a much more severe and faster rate. The induction valve would rapidly open and 
close as the snorkel dipped under water and then came back above water, creating a vacuum then 
releasing that vacuum. Should the vacuum in the boat became too great, the engines would shut 
off. 
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Engine Room looking forward port side. Water tight door into the air lock and Crews Mess. 
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Classic Engineman on watch 
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Engine Room looking forward from Maneuvering Room Door port side. 


Engine Room looking forward starboard side. 
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Aft of the Engine Room was the Maneuvering Room, the smallest compartment on the 
boat. The Control Room directed the operations of the boat, which were executed in the 
Maneuvering Room. The Maneuvering Room was divided into two sections. The forward section 
housed the control console for the electrical motors and batteries. The after section held the control 
panel for the three main engines. From these respective control consoles (a panel of switches and 
rheostats), the Maneuvering Room watch standers would control the electrical output of the diesel 
engine generators and direct electrical energy to the batteries for charging or to the motors for 
propulsion. 


The voltage and the current output of the generators on the diesel engines were controllable 
from about 210 volts to 355 volts. The rating for the generator was 895 kw. A kilowatt (kw) is the 
electrical value for power like horsepower for an automobile engine, and is computed as the 
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voltage times the current. For example, at 250 volts (nominal) the output current maximum would 
be about 3,500 amps. Therefore, 250 volts times 3.5 kilo-amps equals 895 kw of power. 

The electricians would control the generator output to charge the batteries and/or power the 
propulsion motors. An example of generator control can be seen in the procedure for doing a 
normal charge in which the generator's output would be varied to have a voltage just higher than 
the battery's voltage. The voltage of the generator would then be increased supplying more current 
to the battery. The voltage would be increased to a point at which the battery was being charged 
at its maximum rate as determined by the battery's temperature. As the battery charged it would 
require less and less current to maintain this voltage so the electrician would reduce the output of 
the generator. At some predetermined point, the charge was said to be completed and the generator 
and battery were electrically disconnected. 

The submarine storage battery was a lead-acid battery similar in design and use as that in an 
automobile, but much larger. Each of the 252 cells in the battery measured 15” by 20” by 54” tall. 
The battery cells were comprised of lead plates, one sponge lead and another of lead oxide, divided 
by a separator. These plates were suspended in a hard rubber container, called a jar, which was 
filled with an electrolyte solution of distilled water and sulfuric acid. Trigger had two batteries, 
one forward and one aft. The forward battery was located under the walking deck of the Forward 
Battery Compartment with the second battery located under the walking deck of the crew’s mess 
of the After Battery Compartment. The two batteries could be electrically connected in series or 
parallel configuration. Series connection means each battery is connected so that the combined 
voltage increases. Voltage doubles if two batteries of the same size are connected in series. Parallel 
connection means each battery is connected so that the combined power is increased. When you 
jump start a car, the two car batteries are connected in parallel to combine the batteries’ power to 
start the car. Trigger’s batteries normally would be connected in parallel. 


The propeller shaft motors were electric and connected to the batteries for power. When the 
batteries were connected in parallel with the motors, the motors would be able to draw current for 
a considerable period at a slow rate, thus a corresponding slow speed of the boat. When a higher 
boat speed was required, say a Standard bell, the motors would be connected in series. The batteries 
cannot sustain their charge at high speeds and will drain their charge quickly. Tang class 
submarines like Trigger had batteries rated at 10,000 amp-hours. One amp discharged from the 
battery for one hour is one amp-hour. If the batteries were discharged at the maximum rate of 
10,000 amps to the motors, the batteries would last about an hour then be completely discharged. 
If used at 5,000 amps, the batteries would last for two hours or if used it at 1,000 amps they would 
last for 10 hours and so on. This is the origin of the phrase: “Running at the 6-hour rate” as a means 
of describing not only the speed of the boat but the length of time the boat could run at that speed. 
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At maximum speed submerged running only on the batteries, Trigger could travel at 12 to 15 
knots (nautical miles per hour) for one hour going a distance of about 15 nautical miles (about 17 
land miles). At minimum speed, the boat might make 50 nautical miles submerged over a period 
of forty-eight hours. Distance and speed were important as they related to the status of the battery 
charge. The boat had amp-hour meters to show how much of the batteries’ charge had been used 
and how much charge remained. A panel called the Individual Cell Voltage panel, ICV panel, was 
located in each battery compartment with 252 rotary switches on each panel to read the individual 
cell voltages while charging the batteries. But a better method of determining the charge of the 
battery was to measure the specific gravity of the electrolyte. To perform this measurement an 
electrician physically went into each battery well and using a hygrometer, read the gravity and 
took the temperature and the depth of the electrolyte in each of two pilot cells in each battery. The 
gravities ranged from 1.250 for a fully charged battery to 1.050 for one nearly completely 
discharged. 


Just like a regular car battery, the batteries on Trigger must be charged, the charging electrical 
source being the engines, either surfaced or running on the snorkel. There were two types of 
charges, the normal charge which followed a set procedure and used the voltage and charging 
current to charge the battery at the maximum rate while minimizing the generation of hydrogen 
gas, an explosive byproduct of the electrolysis of the water in the cell. A longer charge was called 
an equalizer charge and was performed at set intervals. An equalizer charge served to more fully 
charge the battery at a slower charging rate. A normal charge would take from 3 to 6 hours 
depending on the amount of depletion of the battery. An equalizer charge may take 12 to 14 hours 
to complete. Battery charging created highly explosive hydrogen gas. The gas was monitored by 
hydrogen meters and recorded on the battery charging log. Charging would be reduced if the 
meters indicated gas beyond normal readings but if the cells continued to create hydrogen gas, the 
charge was stopped (secured) and the battery wells ventilated to outside air. 


Perhaps the most serious situation to occur on a diesel-electric submarine is flooding in either 
of the battery compartments. Salt water flooding would short circuit the batteries which would 
create heat and possible sparks in the battery well containing hydrogen gas. The catastrophic 
outcomes of flooding in the battery wells were fire and/or explosion. Each battery could be 
electrically disconnected from the other by control switches on the Maneuvering Room control 
console. 

Alternating current (AC) voltage was supplied from three 450-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase AC 
motor generator sets. One generator was in the Maneuvering Room, outboard the switchboard, 
port side; the other two generators were in the Pump Room, under the Control Room decking. All 
three could be connected in parallel configuration for maximum voltage output, or in an 
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emergency, they could be run separately, with the Maneuvering Room generator feeding the after 
part of the boat, and the two Control Room generators feeding the forward part of the boat. Normal 
lighting circuits were fed from 450/120-volt step-down transformers so that the electrical outlets 
and lights were of the same voltage as ashore. Two additional motor generator sets produced 450- 
volt, 400-cycle, 3-phase current to fire control, navigation gyros and other electrical equipment 
requiring 400-cycle. The motors on all five of these motor generator sets were fed DC power from 
the batteries. 


As noted earlier, the batteries provided electrical power to the main motors which were 
attached to the propellers. The battery/motor combinations could be varied to provide high voltage 
and high current for a short time resulting in a higher speed; or, a lower voltage lower current 
combination that provided a longer duration at a lower speed. Combinations involving the diesel 
generators either running on the surface or snorkeling allowed for higher speed, combined 
propulsion and battery charging or just battery charging. Controlling these combinations and 
regulating the generator electrical output power, adjusting the speed of the main motors and 
monitoring propulsion plant items such as motor temperatures, and cooling water flow, were 
performed in the Maneuvering Room. 

Normally manned by two electricians, they operated an electro-mechanical control console 
which connected the batteries, motors, and generators in their various combinations. Rheostats 
adjusted the voltages and currents as necessary. The main task of the electricians in the 
Maneuvering Room was to control the speed of the main motors. The Officer of the Deck ordered 
a specific speed using the standard nautical phrasing of “Ahead one/third,” “Ahead Full,” and so 
on. Each motor could be controlled separately in both rotation direction and speed. Speed and 
rotation orders are passed from the Control Room to Maneuvering Room by the annunciator. This 
is called, “Answering the Bells.” 


High pressure air was used for torpedo firing, engine starting and emergency surfacing while 
lower pressure air was used for normal surfacing and trim balancing. There were two high pressure, 
direct current air compressors in the lower engine room flats that produced air at 3,000 psi which 
was stored in six air flasks located in the main ballast tanks outside of the pressure hull. Under 
normal surfacing circumstances, the main ballast tanks were blown a short blast of 1,100 psi air to 
expel the majority of the flooded ballast tanks then blown dry with lower pressure air. Service air 
at 350 psi was available throughout the boat and used for pneumatic tools, compartment air supply, 
escape trunks, snorkel head valve, ship’s whistle and other tasks. Air pressure was controlled 
through air manifolds in the Control Room. Similarly, two direct current oil pumps provided 1,200 
psi hydraulic oil pressure to the steering and diving systems, periscope lifting system, snorkel mast, 
torpedo hoisting and the capstan motors. 
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Maneuvering Room Engine Control Console and Water Tight Door into Engine Room 
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The final compartment on the boat was the Stern Room which doubled as the After Torpedo 
Room. The Stern Room was originally designed just for crew berthing. However, many of the 
submarine officers of the time of Tang's development were World War II veterans and insisted 
the Tang boats have after torpedo tubes. 


Loading torpedoes in the Stern Room was much different than loading torpedoes in the 
Forward Torpedo Room. Here a torpedo was loaded from the water. The outer torpedo tube door 
was opened and divers in the water would position and push the crane suspended torpedo into the 
torpedo tube until it was in position to have the outer tube door shut. The water would be drained 
from the tube and the inner door opened. The torpedo could then be withdrawn from the tube onto 
a storage skid, wiped down and securely stored. When in a “patrol condition,” two torpedoes were 
in the tubes and two torpedoes were kept on torpedo storage racks, one port, one starboard. 


Most of the crew slept in the Stern Room. The racks (bunks) were just a 3” foam rubber pad 
zipped into a naugahyde cover. Some of the racks were five rack high and the occupants of those 
upper racks used the lower rack rails as ladders. Typically, none of the crew slept with bedding 
other than a pillow and blanket. Some racks had a stainless steel pan under the mattress to stow 
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clothes and personal items. Most civilian clothes and dress uniforms were stowed in seabags in the 
lower level of the Stern Room. Personal amenities were scarce; including personal hygiene 
amenities. 

Chiefs and officers each had their own assigned bunk but not all of the enlisted were assigned 
a bunk. There were 18 bunks in the Forward Torpedo Room and 42 in the Stern Room, a total of 
70 bunks for approximately 75 enlisted crew. Rated enlisted, E-4 through E-6 generally had 
assigned bunks but non-rated and non-qualified crew, “hot bunked,” meaning they slept in any 
unoccupied bunk until time for them to go on watch or until the person assigned to that bunk 
wanted it for their sleep. Hot bunking was an initiation into the submarine service in much the 
same way as mess cooking and assignment to the deck gang. These assignments were meant as 
encouragement to become a respected member of the crew and to earn the designation of 
“Qualified in Submarines.” 


There were two showers, sinks and heads in the Stern Room for the crew. The extremely 
limited fresh water resulted in no showers for the crew at sea except for the cooks and mess cooks 
who were by Navy regulation required to bathe daily. Even they had water limits. Their shower 
would be a quick squirt to get wet, lather up, and another quick squirt to wash off. Most crew 
members did not change work clothes (dungarees) when at sea. There was no way to wash clothes 
so when they got too dirty, they were tossed away. Each crew member was allocated about a quart 
of water a day for personal hygiene. Some would wash hands and face, then use the water to brush 
teeth. Beards were authorized for submarine crew. 

As mentioned, four heads were located in the two torpedo rooms. The two forward heads were 
mainly for the Chiefs and officers and the two aft for the crew. Again, this was not a segregation 
or deference to rank; the Chiefs and officers berthing was forward while the majority of the crew 
berthing was in the Stern Room. The heads sat on top of sanitary tanks located inside the pressure 
hull. They were described as gravity drained, meaning when the flapper valve on the bottom of the 
head was opened, the content of the bowl dropped by gravity into the sanitary tank. Salt water was 
used to flush the bowl. Because the sanitary tanks were inside the pressure hull, the heads and 
domestic water from the sinks could be used when submerged. When the sanitary tanks needed 
expulsion of their contents, a small amount of air pressure was placed in the sanitary tank, then an 
outboard valve was opened to expel the contents of the sanitary tanks to the sea. All pressure must 
be released from the tank prior to the next use of head otherwise any air under pressure in the tank 
would vent sewage up through the flapper valve into the head space. 


Fresh water was a premium commodity. There were three fresh water storage tanks within the 
pressure hull, one in the Forward Battery Compartment and two in the Stern Room. Fresh water 
for crew consumption was supplied to the sinks and showers, the galley and scullery sink, and the 
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coffee urn. All personal use of fresh water was limited at sea. The primary use for fresh water was 
engine cooling and battery make up water. Fresh water consumption for all uses was about 3,700 
gallons per week. Since the fresh water storage tanks on board held 5,200 gallons, fresh water had 
to be distilled from sea water if the boat operated for longer than five or so days at sea. The 
distilling unit was an electric heater that boiled the sea water. The steam created was distilled fresh 
water that was captured in an evaporator and piped to the storage tanks. The remaining brine water 
was discharged to the bilge and eventually pumped to the sea. The two distilling units were rated 
to produce 45 to 50 gallons per hour each. Sea water boils at about 200°F (slightly less than fresh 
water because of the salt in the sea water) so distilling operations generated a considerable amount 
of heat in the already hot engine room. 


The Stern Room had the fourth and last trunk to topside. Like the Forward Torpedo Room, this 
hatch was also an escape hatch. It differed by not having a side hatch for loading torpedoes. 


After torpedo tube looking aft, starboard side. Mark 37 torpedo on skid to the left. 
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Stern Room looking forward starboard side. Author’s rack is left side over the top rack shown 
but out of view of the camera. The Penthouse. 
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Stern Room looking aft, port side. Door knobs for after room heads on the right. Showers are on 


the left of the photo out of view. Personal locker storage on left side of photo. 
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Stern Room Hatch and Emergency Escape Hatch 
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USS, Eniaee 9 \SS—b64) 
FLEET POST OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 96601 Canc frp s- Jus — 


TRIGGERNOTE 1510 
§8564/ARH:he 
1 February 1971 


USS TRIGGER (SS 564) NOTICE 1510 


From: Commanding Officer, USS TRIGGER (SS 564) 


Personnel designated to sign off Submarine Qualificatioa 
Systems; promulgation of 


Subj 


Ref: (a) TRIGGERINST 3550.1 series 


4. Purpose. The purpose of this Notice is to promulgate «1 ¢€ 
tive list of petty officers and chief petty officers 

examine and sign off non-qualified personnel in quali 
tems and compartments. 


2. Designation. In accordance with reference (a), the foi. « 
petty officers and chieZ petty officers are designated tc <x 
aad sign off non-qualified personnel in the below listea .» « 
and compartments. (For purposes of this Notice, "Non-quasi:+ 


means not qualified nor requalified on USS TRIGGER). 


a. Systems: 


(1) Tank arrangement and 


compartment familiarization: Any qualified pettv o 
(2) Topside and Bridge GREGORY, RIVOTRE, wi 
arrangement: STOLZ, CUCULIC 
(3) Emergency equipmeat: Any qualified pet y 
(4) Trim and drain: CHRISTENSEN, CASs 


BURKE, SCHMALZ, GIL. 


(5) Main hydraulics: BURKE, SCHMALZ, Mil. 
CASSELLE, SMITH 


(6) Steering and Stern Plane BURKE, SCHMALZ, bal y 
uydraulics: 


(7) Bow plane and mast BURKE, SCHMALZ, BANA 
Hydraulics: 


(8) High pressure air and main SCHMALZ, CHRISTENSi 
and emergency ballast tank biow; BURKE, CASSELLE 


(9) Ship's service aix: CHRISTENSEN, SMi%t/ 
SCHMALZ, CASSEL.= 
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Gu 


(11) Main propulsion (electrical) ™ 
EXUM, LEWIS 


in propulsion (Mech): 


(12) Snorkel system and engine 
exhaust blow: 


(13) Hull and battery ventilation: 


(14) AC Auxiliary power: 


(15) DC Auxiliary power: 


(16) Fuel filling and 


transfer 


and compensating water: 


(17) Blectronics Equipment 


(18) Ordnance Equ 


(19) Fresh water and sanitary 
blow and drain: 


(20) Refrigeration and air 
conditioning: 


(21) Interior communications: 


(22) Individual rate requirements: Department Leading Fe. + 


db. 
(3) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5s) 


(6) 
ie?) 


Compartments: 


Forward Torpedo Roomi 
Forward Battery: 


Control Room: 
Pump Room: 


After Battery: 


Engine Room: 


Maneuvering and Motor Room: 
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LUCE, MILLIGAN, 
PRIVETTE, 


CHRISTENSEN, BANKS, 


MC ELHINNY, 


l February 


cuRIsT 


SMITH, BANKS 


UNTNER, IRMEN, BERWIG, 


MILLIGAN, PRIVETTE, 
WELBORN, MUNTNER, 

POLIC 

HERWIG, MUNTNER, I > EXU 

HERWIG, MUNTNER, IRMEN, < 


LUCE, MILLIGAN, PRIVE.% 
SMITH, CHRISTENSEN, 5. 


THOMPSON, DONOVAN, 


KNOUSE, 


GREGOR: 


BAILEY, 
THOMPSON, 


GILMORE, 
SHULTZ 


Any qualified below decs= 


watchstander 


MILLIGAN, BURKE, SCHMAiz, 4 
WELBORN, EXUM, MUNTNis 
Officers. 

GILMORE, GREGORY, CuLyA 
BAILEY, THOMPSON 

HEINTZ, JUMPER, CENSON, —is 
RM3 STOLZ, MURPHY 
LINDSKOG, BURKE, SchhA: E 
BURKE, SCHMALZ, HEINTZ, 


WADE, RAYBOURN, REYNAR, 
STOLZ 


Any qualified EN 


EXUM, MUNTNER, IRMEN 
POLIC 


GALGGHANULY 


1 February 1971 


3. Any officer or the Chief Petty Officer listed below is authorize 
to countersign the systens as indicated: 


System # Chief Petty Officer 

o1 Any qualified ¢.0.W. 

02 GUEVARA, ETCM STOLZ, LINDSKOG 

03 ‘any qualified C.0.W. 

04 | DUTCHER, DOWNARD, HENRY, MURPHY, 
| LINDSKOG 

05 } DUTCHER, DOWNARD, HENRY, GUEVARA 

06 | DUTCHER, DOWNARD, EENRY, GUEVARA 

07 DUTCHER, DOWNARD, HENRY, GUEVARA 

08 DUTCHER, DOWNARD, HENRY, MURPHY, 
LINDSKOG 

09 DUTCHER, DOWNARD, HENRY, MURPHY, 
LINDSKOG 

10 | DUTCHER, HENRY 

il SURMAN, HENRY 

12 DUTCHER, DOWNARD, HENRY 

13 SURMAN, HENRY, DUTCHER 

14 SURMAN, HENRY 

15 SURMAN, HENRY 

16 DUTCHER, DOWNARD 

17 | MURPHY, LINDSKOG, HEINTZ, ETCM STO 

18 he es LINDSKOG 

19 “DOWNARD, DUTCHER, ETCM STOLZ, LINDS 

20 | pownarp a 

21 SURMAN, HENRY, ETCM STOLZ 


A 
wil 
He 


By direction 


Distribution: 
List 1 
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East Coast and Mediterranean Tour 


Trigger was commissioned on 31 March 1952 with CDR Edward L. Beach, Jr. in command. These 
photos show USS Trigger from her homeport days at New London, Connecticut and Charleston, 
South Carolina. Between 1952 and 1970, Trigger made several tours to the Caribbean and one to 
the North Sea to rendezvous with the USS Nautilus (SSN-571). Trigger made several short trips 
under the ice pack. She deployed to the Mediterranean Sea from 7 October 1969 to 
2 February 1970. 


USS Trigger Commissioning 
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Carribean Sea circ 1960 
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Underway in the Mediterranean Sea 
4 


gr ag 
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Drydock 1968 


-. 1968 
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Drydock 1968 


Control Room circ 1968 


} 


1969 ship's party, Charleston, S.C. 


EM John Surman, COB James Snipes, IC D.Hart 


~~ 1969 ship's party, Charleston, $.C. 


C Dean Hart, CO James DeGroff, EM Allen Austir 
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Notice all are wearing undress blues 
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Mike McLaughit 
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Malta 1970 


f#lalta-1970 
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Ed Rlvolre Greek Pier Guard 
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olis, Greece 
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Deane Haft Ed Rivolre 
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4 Ed Rivoire 
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Russian trawler 


NATO warship during exercise in Mediterranean 
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564) 


USS TRIGGER (SS: 


NAVAL BASE 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


8 MAY 1970 


1000 FRIDAY 
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PROGRAM 


OFFICIAL PARTY ARRIVES 


INVOCATION 
LCDR JOSEPH J. THOMPSON, CHC, U. S. NAVY 


REMARKS AND READING OF ORDERS 
CDR JAMES L. De GROFF, U. S. NAVY 
Commanding Officer, USS TRIGGER (SS-564) 


READING OF ORDERS 
CDR CHARLES R. FLATHER, U. S. NAVY 


REMARKS BY 
CDR ROBERT A. KING, U. S. NAVY 
Commander, Submarine Division FORTY-ONE 


REMARKS BY 
RADM JAMES B. OSBORN, U. S. NAVY 
Commander, Submarine Flotilla SIX 


BENEDICTION 
LCDR JOSEPH J. THOMPSON, CHC, U. S. NAVY 


OFFICIAL PARTY DEPARTS 
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COMMANDER JAMES L. De GROFF, USN 


Commander De GROFF assumed command of the USS TRIGGER 
(SS-564) in June of 1968, reporting from duty as Executive Officer, 
USS SIRAGO ($S-485). 

Commander De GROFF, a native of Bryan, Ohio, enlisted in the 
Navy in 1949, and entered the Naval Academy in 1951. Following 
graduation in June 1955, CDR De GROFF served two months at the 
Navel Academy indoctrinating the incoming Midshipmen. He then 
reported to the USS BROWNSON (DD-868), where he served in the 
Weapons Department. CDR De GROFF entered Submarine School 
in January 1957, and upon completion of training reported for duty 
fon USS CHIVO {S5-341]. He has subsequently served on the USS 
CORPORAL (55-346), USS JAMES MADISON (SSBN-627), and USS 
SIRAGO (55-485). From November 1960 until March 1963, CDR 
De GROFF served in the Weapons Department, Fleet Ballistic Missile 
School, Naval Guided Missile School, Dam Neck, Virginia. 

CDR De GROFF wears the Secretary of the Navy Commendation, 
National Defense Service Medal, Korean Service Medal, and the 
Korean Presidential Unit Citation Badge. 

Commander De GROFF will report to the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Washington, D. C., for duty. 

Commander De GROFF is married to the former Miss Uldene 
Avalone Hill of Charleston, South Carolina. They have two sons, 
Breck Allen and Dain Flagg. 
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COMMANDER CHARLES R. FLATHER, USN 


Commander FLATHER reports to the USS TRIGGER (SS-564) 
from duty at the Bureau of Naval Personnel, where he was Head of 
the Military Programs Section, Officer Education Division. In this 
capacity, he served as Training Program Manager for the Navy En- 
listed Scientific Education Program, and for the Naval Academy. 

Commander FLATHER is a native of Providence, Rhode Island. 
He attended Brown University as a Regular Naval ROTC student, 
graduating in 1956. Following commissioning, he reported to USS 
FLETCHER (DDE-445), where he served in the Weapons Department. 
CDR FLATHER attended Submarine School commencing January 1958, 
and upon graduation reported to USS RUNNER (SS-476), which was 
then homeported in San Juan, Puerto Rico, engaged in Regulus Missile 
training operations. Commander FLATHER has also served on the USS 
DARTER (SS-576), USS CHIVO (SS-341), and as Commander, Sub- 
marine Division 63 Division Engineer. From July 1961 through June 
1963 CDR FILATHER was assigned to the Naval Academy in the 
Executive Department. During that time, he obtained a Masters De- 
gree in Personnel Administration from George Washington University 
He then attended Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, California 
in the Engineering Science curriculum. 

CDR FLATHER was awarded the Navy Achievement Medal while 
serving in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Commander FLATHER and his wife, the former Jean Alexandra 
McCain of Washington, D. C., have three children, Charles Randolph, 
Jr., Alexandra Wright, and Katherine McCain. 
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USS TRIGGER (SS-564) 


The USS TRIGGER (SS-564) was built by the Electric Boat Com- 
pany, Groton, Connecticut as the lead ship in a class of improved 
diesel-powered submarines designed as successors to the World War Il 
Fleet-type submarine. Since commissioning in March, 1952, TRIGGER 
has been periodically modified and modernized to remain an effective 
fast-attack submarine capable of conducting sophisticated anti-subma- 
rine warfare operations. 292 feet long, displacing 2300 tons when 
submerged, and manned by 87 officers and men, she is an important 
unit of the Submarine Force, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, 


During TRIGGER's 18-year history, she has deployed to the 
SIXTH FLEET three times, successfully completing her most recent 
deployment in February of this year. She has also conducted several 
extended independent operations, participated in major Fleet and 
NATO exercises, and engaged in numerous training operations pro- 
viding services to various ASW forces during Operation Springboard 
in the Caribbean. 


Presently a unit of Submarine Division FORTY-ONE in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, TRIGGER wes originally home-ported in New 
London, Connecticut, transferring to Charleston in August of 1959. 
Commander Submarine Division FORTY-ONE, CDR R. A. King, USN, 
was Commanding Officer, USS TRIGGER from September, 1962 
through May 1964. 

Highlights of TRIGGER’s history include a special evaluation in 
1957 when, in company with USS NAUTILUS (SSN-571), she conducted 
Arctic operations at the ice pack in the Northern Greenland Sea 
observing Arctic conditions and making short excursions under the 
She has also operated jointly with Canadian ASW forces, par- 
ticipated in warshot torpedo evaluations, and conducted various 
weapons systems analyses. 

TRIGGER is the second ship of the Fleet to bear the name. The 
first TRIGGER (SS-237) was lost at sea during her twelfth World 
War II patrol after compiling an impressive record. 
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USS Trigger in Cooper River 
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Transit to the Pacific Fleet 


USS Trigger was reassigned home port from Charleston, South Carolina to San Diego, 
California. She left Charleston for San Diego on 10 August 1970 with transit through the Caribbean 
Sea and Panama Canal to the Pacific coast. Ports of call included St. Thomas, US Virgin Islands; 
Montego Bay, Jamaica; Panama City, Panama; and Acapulco, Mexico. Of interest was the loss of 
Trigger’s anchor on the Atlantic side of the Canal. Crew members attached two railroad car wheels 
as a temporary anchor. 


Virgin Islands 
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St. Thomas, US Virgin Islands 
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1970...St. Thomas. USVI. ET Mike McLaughlin| | 


Bob Montego Bay, Trigger -Aug-1970 
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Puerto Rico 


Trigger, Rodman, Canal Zone AugilS70 
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Panama Canal 


Panama Canal Locks 
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Waterfall in Panama Canal Zone 
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US Naval Base, Rodman, Panama Canal Zone 
we lost our anchor on the Atlantic side... 


Rodman, Canal Zone...1970 


— 


this is one of the replacements we tried...and rejected 


Potential Anchor 
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Railroad car wheels 
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next stop......Acapulca! 


Trigger entering the Pacific Ocean for the first time 
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San Diego, California 


USS Trigger arrived at the Naval Submarine Base, Ballast Point, San Diego on 5 September 
1970. This would be her home port until her decommissioning in 1973. Trigger did weekly 
operations out of San Diego between September and November 1970. 


Typically, Trigger would act as a target for anti-submarine warfare training or ASW. ASW 
squadrons, consisting then of P-3 Orion aircraft, were slow and low flying aircraft that had some 
kind of magnetic anomaly detector that could detect magnetic changes in the water indicating some 
kind of large metal object underwater. They would drop sonobuoys over the “target” and track 
whatever might be metallic and moving underwater. The sonobuoys bobbed on the surface sending 
sonar pings in the water and transmitting the return bounces back to the airplane. The P-3 would 
drop hand grenades as mini-depth charges on targets located by their sonobuoys. 


San Diego submarine base at Ballast Point 


taken trom Cabrillo Natl) Monument on Pt. Loma 
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Point Loma 


Trigger Barracks 
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Tim Shul eressine the brow in San Diego 
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Torpedo Testing Pacific Northwest 


USS Trigger began Mark 48 torpedo tests in Bangor, Washington beginning in 
November 1970. Bangor was then a weapons storage annex to the Keyport Torpedo Station. 
Trigger would tie up to Marginal Warf to load torpedoes. She would then transit around the 
southern tip of Toandos Peninsula into Dabob Bay for torpedo tests. This was almost a daily 
routine in November and December. 


Bangor was originally established in 1944 as a Naval storage magazine for ammunition for the 
US Pacific fleet in World War II but was transformed into the Trident Ballistic Missile Submarine 
home port in the mid-1970’s. Even though Bangor was a Naval facility in 1970 when Trigger was 
there, it was a desolate place far from any civilian town. An official duty vehicle was assigned to 
Trigger as was a duty van to transport off-duty crew into Silverdale or Poulsbo for entertainment. 
Bangor was crawling with Marines who we were told were authorized to shoot-to-kill anyone 
snooping around what were identified as nuclear weapons storage bunkers. The base had a chapel, 
small grocery store, small movie theater and a Marine barracks. 

The Applied Physics Laboratory of the University of Washington and the Naval Torpedo 
Station, Keyport, Washington designed and installed the first three-dimensional acoustic 
underwater tracking system in Dabob Bay in 1957. This system was capable of tracking a torpedo 
as it was attacking a target. An acoustic signal is transmitted from a transducer in the torpedo to 
an underwater array of receivers that then transmitted the signal to computers ashore. These 
computers would calculate the time between the transponder signal and the array to determine the 
torpedo’s position. By 1960, there were more than twelve arrays positioned in Dabob Bay and the 
“computer” was housed in a separate building at Whitney Point. 


Trigger would also relocate to Nanaimo, British Columbia to conduct more torpedo tests in 
Nanoose Bay. The Nanoose Bay Range is maintained and operated by the United States Naval 
Undersea Warfare Center, Keyport (NUWC). The range is a joint United States-Canadian facility 
located in the Strait of Georgia on the eastern side of Vancouver Island, British Columbia. Like 
Dabob Bay, Nanoose Bay Range has underwater instrumentation of twenty-six hydrophone arrays 
in a coverage area of approximately 56 square nautical miles. Much larger area than Dabob Bay. 
Our routine would be overnight in Nanaimo, British Columbia with daily tests in Nanoose Bay. 
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Two notable events happened to Trigger during Mk-48 torpedo testing in the Pacific 
Northwest. The first was the live firing and sinking of three decommissioned United States Navy 
ships. This event is significant because it was the first sinking by the Mk-48 torpedo from a 
submerged submarine. Trigger is credited with sinking a peacetime tonnage record of 30,200 tons. 
Several shipmates received personal awards in recognition of their outstanding performance during 
the Mk-48 torpedo tests. Trigger was awarded the “E” for excellence in fire control and torpedo 
performance during fiscal year 1972 by Command Submarine Force, Pacific Fleet. 

The second event was Trigger’s participation in a bathtub race at Nanaimo with the Queen of 
England and Prince Phillip in attendance. According to the Deck Logs for 1970 and 1971, Trigger 
spent 125 days in the Bangor/Nanaimo area of operations and another 40 days in 1972 following 
her shipyard overhaul. 
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Bangor return post-shipyard overhaul and new sail 
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Arrival Nanaimo 14 March 1971 
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Topside bar-b-que 
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Bar-b-que on deck 


Torpedo Retrieval Ship 
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Topside Watch 
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Enroute Strait of Juan de Fuca 


Dabob Bay 
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Nanaimo Assembly Warf 
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NANAIMO MILITARY CAMP 


Russian ship in Nanaimo, BC 
129 


Nanaimo Warf 


Ahh RE Wt Fie Burge” { vtiny 


Lumber Mill at end of Warf 
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Liberty Call, Vancouver, BC 
UGE Y sR Ga 
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Preparing to get underway for San Diego from our torpedo tests at Dabob Bay 


Civilian worker. Artwork on the torpedo by TM2(SS) RJ Hansen 
Gala was former girlfriend with “explosive personality” 
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Loading pier Nanaimo 
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Loading Westinghouse MK-48 Mod 2 Warshot April 1971 
Weapons Officer LT Hudson and torpedo crew 
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Photo from National Archives 
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First target ship ex-USS Whitehurst DE-634 circa 1943 


Whitehurst in 1971 
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Whitehurst 
Er- 8s. ny 7tnear PEESS 


WHALE 35] 


Whitehurst bow sinking. Photo in National Archives 
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Second target, ex-USS Warrick LKA-89 sunk 28 May 1971 


Third target, ex-USS Whitesides LKA-90 sunk 31 May 1971 


Warrick and Whitesides were built as “Attack Cargo Ships” (AKA) in 1944, but were re- 
designated in 1969 as “Amphibious Cargo Ships” (LKA) 


Warrick and Whitesides landed US Marines on Iwo Jima 
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Bugara sinking location 
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Bugara on the sea floor. Photo from Explorer Vessel Nautilus, 2017 
From the Kitsap Newspaper, 2017: 


“On June 1, 1971, the Navy tug Cree was towing the Bugara from the Bremerton naval ammunition 

depot to a site about 100 miles off Cape Flattery, where it would be the target of a Mark 48 torpedo. 

The submarine, which had nobody aboard, began to take on water in the stern, the weight eventually 
standing it upright. The tug crew cut it free to avoid being dragged down with it.” 


Note: Bugara did not make it to Bremerton. Cree was towing the Bugara from Mare Island, CA 
to Bangor, WA when she took on water and sank. 
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Ed Rivorl painting record of ships sunk by USS Trigger (SS564) wIMK48 torpedo’s - April 1971 
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Trigger sail with sinkings - Apr.1971 


Date on the photo should read June 1971 
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» f j __ Trigger Bangor, WA 
Off-loading test gear (date should read June 2, 1971) 
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This is to certify that ene, 
has participated in the first five warshot test 


of the 


“ ~<a Mk 48 torpedo system 


April 1971 


mn ©. Us 
‘rtincnovee ‘inet 


PARTICIPATION 
AWARD 


This is to certify that grcss cows ». ayvorns, 


has ee warshot test 
9 of the 

Avaiige Mk 48 torpedo system 
: April 1971 ~ 


yA Mn 


is THE PROGRAM MARAGER: 0.0. EX USS WHITEMORST 
Ta, 055 THRE mean aE ase 
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oy (LT Baker wearing DBF pin) 


ann a 


TM3(SS) RJ Hansen 
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FOR PEACE TIME T 
30,170 TONS 


USING THE TORPEDO MK 48° 
- PRESENTED BY THE 
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Torpedo Pioneers Bring 


Awards For 


In a recent ceremony held at 
Hunters Point Naval Shipyard, 
twelve USS Trigger  (SS564) 


crewmen received awards in re- 
cognition of outstanding service 
performed during the Mark 48 
‘Torpedo developmental, product- 
ion prototype, and live warshot 
testing program in which Trig- 
ger served as the principal firing 
craft. 

CDR Charles R. Flather, USN, 
Commanding Officer, USS Trig- 
ger, was awarded the Merit- 
orious Service Medal for, his 
“forceful leadership, superior pro- 
fessional ability and sound judge- 
ment” in the performance of his 
duties during the complex and 
demanding Mark 48 program. 

Senior Chief Torpedoman L. 
D. Guevara, Jr., and Torpedomen 
First Class Robert L. Gilmore, 
and James L. Conklin were a-| 
warded the Navy Commendation 
Medal for their meritorious a- 
chievement as supervisors of} 
weapons launching and handling 
performance. Their profession - 
alism and meticulous attention 
to detail significantly contributed 
to the successful and safe com- 
pletion of Trigger’s conduct of 
the Mark 48 program. 

Receiving the Navy Achieve- 
ment Medal for their superior 
performance of duties and their 
initiative and resourcefulness were 
Fire Control Technicians Second 
Class Edwin L, Schultz and David 
L, Thompson, and Torpedoman 
Second Class Steven M. Bailey. 

Three Weapons — Department 


USS Trigger 


personnel: received Letters of 
Commendation from Rear Ad- 
miral P. L. Lacy , Jr., Com- 
mander Submarine Force, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet, for their merit- 
orious achievements in the per- 
formance of their duties in the 
Mark 48 testing program. They 
were Torpedoman Second Class 
Jerry W. Freeman, Torpedoman 
Third Class Ralph J. Hansen, and 
Torpedoman ery D. 
Sullivan. 

Three other Trigger men have 
been presented awards earned 
for their outstanding perfor- 
mances in connection with the 
MK 48 program, but have been 
transferred from Trigger to other 
duties. LCDR A. R. Heck, 
former Executive Officer, and 
LT Gerald Hudson, -former 
Weapons Officer during the test- 
ing program, were awarded Navy 
Commendation Medals, and Tor- 
pedoman Second Class Michael 
K. Gregory received the Navy 
Achievement Medal. 

In addition to those awards 
received for the Mark 48 pro- 
gram, two other presentations 
were made. LT Joseph E. Baker 
received the Navy Achievement 
Medal for his exceptionally pto- 
fessional performance as Officer 
of the Deck while serving on 
USS Barbel (SS580) in the 
fall’of 1970. 

Machinist’s Mate Third Class 
Michael H. Koch was presented 
the silver dolphin insignia in 
recognition of his qualification 
in submarines, 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT - Tor- 
pedoman First Class Robert L. 
Gilmore was caught in tine act 
of sampling the frosting on the 
“Navy Commendation Medal 
cake” prepared for the recept- 
ion held following the Awards 
Ceremony in which hereceived 
that award. CDR Charles R. 
Flather, Commanding Officer, 
USS Trigger, awaits the results 
of the taste test. Cakes de- 
picting each medal awarded at 
the ceremony were prepared 
for the occasion. 


iia, 
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Meritorious Unit Commendation Ribbon 
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Bathtub Race 


USS Trigger first visited Nanaimo, British Columbia in March 1971. Trigger had previously 
conducted Mark 48 torpedo testing in Dabob Bay, Washington but relocated to Nanaimo for more 
detailed tests at the Nanoose Bay Acoustic Test Range. The Nanoose Range is maintained and 
operated by the United States Naval Undersea Warfare Center Division Keyport as a joint United 
States-Canadian facility. Nanoose Bay is located in the Strait of Georgia on the eastern side of 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia. Like Dabob Bay, the underwater instrumentation consisted 
of hydrophone arrays that track underwater objects in three dimensions. 

Trigger spent almost seven weeks operating out of Nanaimo during March, April and May 
1971 and extended her hospitality to the residents of Nanaimo with a guest cruise and an open 
house. The highlight was Trigger’s participation in a demonstration of the Loyal Nanaimo Bathtub 
Society’s annual bathtub race. Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phillip were in British Columbia for its 
centennial celebration. They were the special guests of honor for a demonstration race of four laps 
around the harbor, and around Trigger, for the royal visitor’s enjoyment. 
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waiting for the race to start 


Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phillip 
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Bathtub race in Nanaimo Harbor 


duty section cheering Privette on! 
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Bat Flt BULER? OL > al 
USS Trigger Bathtub Entry and Coxswain EN2(SS) Richard Privette 
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Our bathtub came in nineth of twenty-two 
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AAO 3 RUN 24 ‘AIWARNE FLOMILAAONE 28,1 


per|scope 


(CAPT. MATTHEWS RELIEVES 
CAPT, CLIFFORD AE CSS-5 


Fugees, m Jue maces 
NINTH IN FIELD OF 2 


“Si tm eget ape 


Nanaimo Times May 19, 1971 
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Hunter’s Point Naval Shipyard 
Mare Island, San Francisco, California 


USS Trigger entered the shipyard at Mare Island, San Francisco, California in July 1971 and 
would remain there until April 1972. 
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Ips rersesannenesn 
pyard August 197 
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LT Ed Resler, John & Karen Stolz, Gary Lewis 


USS Trigger (SS564) cooks d Hunters Pt. shipyard - August 1971 


Scotty, Frenchy and Vern 
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Horse and Cow bartender 


hn Woodrum (rf) at the Horse & Cow 
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Jose Viloria at Half Moon Bay 
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Sea Trials off Point Bonita 
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Rick te ahF Vine lupe é 
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Lita 21L C Pee 72 
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Underway San Francisco Bay 
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WESTPAC 


On 17 October 1972, USS Trigger left San Diego, California for her one and only deployment 
to the Western Pacific known in Navy language as a WESTPAC. Trigger first crossed the equator 
on her way to New Zealand on 27 October where upon the crew conducted the Navy tradition of 
“Crossing the Line.” Those who had never crossed the equator, known as Pollywogs, are initiated 
into the Mysteries of the Ancient Order of the Deep by King Neptune’s Court...those who 
previously crossed the line... the Shellbacks. 

During her deployment, Trigger participated in training operations with navies from Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and other ships of the United States. Trigger also conducted special 
submarine operations in the Gulf of Tonkin off the coast of Vietnam. 

Trigger’s ports of call included, Auckland, New Zealand; Subic Bay, Philippines; Taipei, 
Taiwan; Hong Kong, British Crown Colony; and Yokosuka, Japan. She returned to San Diego on 
5 April 1973. 


‘Trigger near the Equator - Oct.1972 
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U.S.S. TRIGGER (SS—564) 
FLEET POST OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 96601 


25 September 1972 


= Dear Friends of TRIGGER, 


As you know, USS TRIGGER will soon depart for extensive operations 
in the Western Pacific. Our scheduled date of departure from San Diego 
is Tuesday, October 17th. TRIGGER will proceed directly to Auckland, 
New Zealand, to participate in an exercise involving the ships of “ 
several nations, A few days are scheduled for TRIGGER to be inport in 
Auckland. The itinerary after Auckland is not yet confirmed, but you 
will be kept advised, of course, as the ship continues to various ports 
 Staeies the destermenrs—toptente-femmerdrstamiiv-trpe newsletter exch 
month which will bring all of you up to date on the life and events 
aboard ship. I urge you to keep your communications coming regularly, 
too, as nothing can boost our morale more than a word from you. TRIGGER's 
deployment will be short as deployments go; we are scheduled to return 
to San Diego late next April. 


Let me discuss briefly two important items which will help you realize 
how the Navy is established to permit you to communicate with the ship 
and loved ones in the event regular mail just will not satisfy the cir- 
cumstances. First, if there should be an emergency in your family which 
requires your husband or son to return to your side, the American Red 
38 should be contacted to verify the emergency and provide yew with 
immediate assistance. The American Red Cross will then notify the ship 
via message of the circumstances and advise me if emergency leave is 
necessary. If emergency leave is then granted, a return message is sent 
to the Red Cross and is reported immediately to you. The American Red 
Cross is your vital communications link with the ship for personal 
family emergencies. 


é 


Additionally, you may wish to communicate by telegram with the ship, 
to relay news of a new addition to your family, for example. You are 
or the-comercial telegram rate frum your location to 
San Francisco, since there your telegram is relayed to the Western 
Pacific via naval communications facilities. The address to use is: 


Name, Rate 

USS TRIGGER (SS564) 

U.S. Naval Communications Station 
Stockton, California 


Normal mail service will be available to the ship while in WestPac, 
except that on occasion TRIGGER may be at sea on operations for several 
weeks. During these periods the ship will neither receive nor dispatch 
mail. You will find that mail will be received on board in bunches and 
delivered to you at home in a similar fashion. The correct mailing 
address to us is: » 


Name, Rate, Social Security No. 
USS TRIGGER ($8564) 

Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, California 96601 


I am enclosing a listing of important telephone numbers for your 
ready reference to facilitate your getting information or assistance 
from the Squadron or Division Commanders. Rest assured that they 
realize fully the influence TRIGGER's deployment will have on your 
happiness and well being, and they are prepared to provide you every 
possible assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 


* Commanding Officer 
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Triggers ceremony of crossing the equator, called Shellback Initiation, resulted once again in 
the medical evacuation of crew members, this time at Christmas Island Atoll south of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Trigger crossed the equator at longitude 145°44’West and stopped for the initiation 
ceremony. Those who had previously crossed the equator where the Shellbacks and those who had 
not yet been initiated into the “Solemn Mysteries of the Ancient Order of the Deep” were 
Pollywogs. Initiation required the Pollywogs to exit the forward torpedo hatch into a canvass tube 
that had been filled with ten days of food scraps. After their crawl through the garbage tube, the 
Pollywog was unceremoniously forced to kiss the greased belly of King Neptune’s baby, ENC(SS) 
John Surman, one of the Shellbacks aboard. The after deck was equipped with a salt water shower 
station and unfortunately, with liquid soap from the galley to wash the newly initiated Pollywogs. 
Several of the crew were blinded when the soap got into their eyes. Trigger medically evacuated 
these crew members at the Christmas Island Atoll on 31 October. 

A week later, on 6 November, Trigger crossed the International Dateline and one crew member 
lost his birthday. A frequent response from rebellious junior crew members to a work directive 
they did not want to perform was: “What are they (the Navy seniors) going to do? Take my birthday 
away?” As it turns out, the Navy can do just that. When crossing the International Dateline going 
east to west, clocks are adjusted twenty-four hours ahead, in effect losing a full day. November 6th 
happened to be the birthday of one of the crew. They lost that birthday. The Navy can in fact take 
your birthday away. 

Trigger arrived in Auckland, New Zealand on 11 November 1972 and left there for the 
Philippine Islands on 1 December on a route through the Coral Sea, past the Solomons Island 
Group, Guadalcanal, and the Vitiaz Strait between New Guinea and New Britain. This seventeen- 
day trip was mostly on the surface with occasional diving and other drills. Included was an open 
ocean swim call and topside bar-b-que. An open ocean swim call is rather eerie knowing you 
cannot touch bottom anywhere. Plus, there were swim watchers in the bridge with .45 caliber 
Thompson machine guns on the lookout for any sharks. Our swim call was uneventful and the bar- 
b-que the best ever. 

The Solomons Island area and especially Guadalcanal has exceptional historical importance to 
the U.S. Navy because of the major naval battles there during World War II. Trigger passed close 
by Savo Island in “Iron Bottom Sound” where future President John F. Kennedy conducted PT- 
boat operations and where the author’s father served aboard the minesweeper, USS YMS-196. 
United States submarines located at Brisbane, Australia during the war and would transit through 
the Solomon Islands on war patrols. 
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Plan of the Day for Equator Crossing 


U.S.S. TRIGGER ($S-564} 
FLEET POST OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 96601 


27 OCTOBER 1972 
BREAKFAST MENU 


{SPECIAL 
FOR 
POLLYYOGS} 


Seahorse with Seaweed Tepping 
Benthic Bacon 
Octopus Ometectes 
Seven Secs Satine Solution 
Thermocline TabLosds 


Kexmetdls Meh 
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U.S.S. TRIGGER (SS-584) 
FLEET POST OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 98801 


PIAN OF THE Day 


TNDERAy 26 ocTOBER 1972 SUNSET: 1€24V(+9) 
Cany out the normal undemmy transit routine anended 

as follows: 

1824 Station the POLLYWOG Watch. 

2000 Relieve the POLLYWOG Watch. 

2200 Relieve the POLLYWOG Watch, 

2400 Relieve the POLLYWOG Watch. 


NOTES: 


1. POLLYWOS Watch assignments: 


SECTOR 1 SECTOR 2 
1824 - 2000 an “HORKEND 
~ 2200 WALL /LDM SNELL ; 
= 2400 WALL ENNING 
= 0200 WALL/LAM, FOSTER 
0 = 0400 WALL BANKS: 


t Maintain totally alert for any sign of coming of 
Davey Jones and Advance Party from the Domain of 
NEPIUNUS REX. Sing out reports of sightings or All 
ear every 15 minttes. Search assigned Sector very 
carefully, being particularly alert for SeaPats or 
other advance messengers from NEPTENUS REX. 


Sector Covers 


ONE - 000 to 120 (Relative) Degrees 
[MO - 240 to 000 (Relative) Degrees 
TERE ~ 120 to 240 (Relative) Deoreas 


N: Bridge 


ch cap finverted) , 
High Power, 
Adivstable Siopter, Commessible Barre), Sionalling 
Horn Apparatus, skiwies (inside out, beckwexds}, 
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WEPTUNUS REX, Presiding 


ROYAL 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 


ROYAL 


CHAPLAIN 


BABY 


EXECUTIONER 
ouDes 
PROSECUTOR 


DEFENSE COUNSEL 


DAVY JONES 
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KO. 


DALBY 


PICKERING 


ROBINSON 
HITCHCOCK 
GILMORE 


EARRIS 


USS. TRIGGER (SS—bu 
FLEET POST OFFICE 
‘SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 96801 


PLAN OF THE DAY 


27 CCTOSER 1972 SEs OGZ2V GY) 


Carry out the normal (?) underway routine modified as follows: 


0000 - 

0200 - Relieve the POLLYWOS Watch. 

0400 - BIVSILLE, Preakfast for Loyal 
(Steak and Egys, of course). 

0401 ~ POLLYWOG Musters in TORPEDO ROOM and STERN ROM. 

0500 ~ Breakfast for Slimey POLLYWOCS (SPECTAT. MEU) 

0600 = ROVAL PARTY boards. POLLYWOGS muster in TORPEDO ROOM 
(LL of you) to pay proper homage. Break King X 
Royal Banner. 

0636 - Royal Court convenes on M: Deck Forward, Royal Chaplain 
will be present to hear sad stories. Royal Px 
must be pr 
rack. 

0631 - Commence Cerenonies/Festivities/Initiation into the 
Realm of the Mysteries of the Deep. Royal Photographer 
commence documentary coverage of all event 

0635 ~ Spare Loyal, Trusty SHELLEACKS held sweepdown/washdown 
%o clear decks of first blood, pieces of bodies, old 
tennis shoes, breakfast remnants, idle blasphemies, etc, 

0700 - Conduct similar sweepdown/washdam to purge further 
carnage, and keep this routine up as long as it takes. 

(fo Be Announced) DAVEY JONES issue proclamation declaring 
ship free of slimey POLLYWOGS. (Ship may then procead 
across Equator, anyone willing and able.) 

(Gimsdiately following previous anncuncenent) — Commence Holiday 
Routine. 

(Afternoon) Special Meru (Guarenteed better than the fixst one 

Lite fren tecsp 
J. KR. Kf BIRCHEIT 
TODR ‘USN 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


ty SHELLBACKS 


NOwES: 


1. POLLYWOG Mess Cock Watch Bill: 

Senior Mess Cook  BICM(SS) STOLZ 

Assistant MC (Eggs) CS1(SS) RHOADS 

Assistant IO (Steak) C53 SJOBERG 

Assistant MC (Whatever) LIVG SNELL/STS2 HOLE 

Assistant MC (Coffee) LT LAM 
Mess Cooks 1 be aroused as necessary before reveille so as 
insure all is in readiness for leisurely, well-prepared meal by 
Loyel Trusted SHELLERCKS. Take all complaints sbout service, 
food, etc., to Senior Mess Cock STOLZ. 


(CONTINUED) 
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3. POLLYWOG BJORKLUND and POLLYHOG WALL will be the singing 
waiters to provide appropriate scothing melodies to all the 
‘Trusty Loyal SHELLBACKS as they dine. A duet plus one with 
POLINWOS KENNING would be in ander. (No tipping, please.) 


4, Trusty SHBLIBACKS please be kind enough to cheok k 
sworés, pistols, chains, whips, prods, spears, t&. 
brass muckles, shelalies, etc., with the Royal Sher: 
his Trusted Deguty. (SHELLBACKS are a peace-loving king, 
you know.) 


5. The genexous POLLYWOG Supply Officer has graciously (t 
not without sone degree of coercion) offered ~ offered, 
you - to provide soft drinks, candy, and tobacco to all Loy 
‘Trusty SHELLBACKS at their Special Sneak Preview Movie Mat 
on the eve of Crossing the Line, (POLLYNOGS may accomodate 
‘themselves with butts only.) 


6. Zt has been learned from a reliable source (who must ren 
anonymous to protect the integrity of the tuncoat systan of 
diplomatic relations) that the lowly POLLYWOG officers and CPos 
would be completely thrilled to shine all the friendly and 
compassionate Loyal Trusty SHELLPACK officers and CEOs shoes 
after the evening meal cn 26 OCIOEER. SHELIRACK off: 
CPOs will provide a generous supply of shoes. POLEYIN 
and CPOs will naturally provide all necessexy equipment to 
insure beautifully polished footwear. 


7. UNIFORMS OF THE DAY; 

POLLYWOGS: Bathing suit (or similar boxer-iype 
durable material) wrong side out, 
one black sock (on right foot for 
vho ara in the know); white hats (brins 
down; tenis shoes (or other non-skid 
footwear; one original item of clothing of 
POLLYWOG!'s choice (mandatory) . 


ain 


(continu) 
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PLAN OF 3 DAE 


27 OCTOSER 1972 


LL Tousty SHELUBACKS; 
shizt to POLLYHOG union on complet: 
serving) 


nite combination cap cover (heret style, 
nside out); clean white skivie shirt (on 
backwards); black bow tie (black sock will 
be suitable substitute, properly knotted, 
Sf course); barefoot; cumberbunds a 
will do); waiter's towel on Je: 


Mess Cooks will be inspected by Royal 

Physician's Tousty SHEDLAACK regresen 

x to sexving. 

SHELLEACKS © Anything that will not be ruined by epatt 
blood, eviscera, etc. 


in that USS TRIGGER is still a ship of the line in 
spite of the goings-on of her embarked crew, it is still 
necessary that proper precautions be taken regarding th 
safe operation and maintenance of the ship. To accomplish 
this, the following SPECIAL WATCH BILL is effective at the 
commencement of the Ceremonies at 0631: 


Maneuvering (Senior Controllerman) IRMEN 
Below Decks Watch BLACKMUR 
Officer of the Deck H.0. 


in addition, one M-1 rifle and ammunition, lifering, 
inflatable (ball type) life preservers, and lowdhailer 
will be on the Bridge. The bow planes will be rigged our. 
The helm will be secured but will be manned by the Below 
Decks Watch in the event the ship is required to maneuver. 
The hydraulic manifold will be locked. Those mea initially 
on watch will be relieved as soon as possible in order to 
participate in the ceremonies, 

FOR ALL HANDS, POLLYWOG and SHELLBACK alike, let no 
action you take endanger the life or physical safety of any 
man on board, nor cause material damage to the ship or its 
equipment. The nearest land (uninhabited, by the way) is 
Christmas Island, 1800+ miles away. Or straight down three miles. 
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1&6 
At the Equator 
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193 


194 


Crossing the Line Ceremony 
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Bar-B-Que Chef, MMC(SS) Burke 
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King Neptune’s Royal Court 
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iT | ey / 87S 


Awaiting Initiation in Forward Torpedo Room 


Exit from canvas tube 
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King Neptune’s Baby 
: q 


eas 1 


Paying Homage to King Neptune’s Baby 
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> Go All Sailors, wherever yemay OE 


be and ¢o all mermaids, flying dragons, 
spinta of the deep, devil chasers and all 
other living creatures of the seas, 


Bomaitt of the Golden Dragon 

Ruler of the 180ch Meridian 
Greetings 

‘Know ye that oS soe wo l2 
in latitude longitude ~___Weat 

USS trittcGmr™(s8"564) 

Hearken Ye 
ent! as es and crew eas and passed 
and has been found sane and worthy of the (Mysteries of the Far East 


ipods Golden Dragon Ruler of the 180th Meridian 
GEN-5060/1 REV. 5-65) 1IL-0 193-000-5700 


= 


da 


on board 


Golden Dragon Certificate for Crossing the International Dateline 
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8.8. TRIGGER (SS-584) 
LEET POST OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL!FORNI, 


9361 


Subic Ray, Philippines 
25 danvary 1973 


nds of TRIGGER, 


This welcome Nev Year finds TRIGGER half-way through the deploynent 
ard looking formerd to the successful completion of the enainder of her 
© the Western Pacific, 


As you know, TRISGER 
week transit direct to auckland, N 


evel exercise involving the forces of 


gO on 17 October 1972 for a three- 
nd, to participate in an allied 


Y SD ceremonies condu . 
ival at the Houator on 27 October at 145° 45' West Longitude. Of the crew, 
only a dozen trus ibacks had crossed the Pastor before, and in keap~ 
ing with the tradition of al ng men, the remaining landlubbers, or 
“POLLYWOGS", as they are termad, required initiation into the Solem Mysteries 
of the Ancient Order of the Deep so that TRIGGER could be declared fit for 
pessage the Royal Kingdom of the Ruler of the Seven Seas, NEPTUNUS REX. 
‘The cerenonies were conducted in the nvesence of Xing Neptune and His Royal 
Court and after all "soLtymnashad ably proven thenselves hardy seamen and 
were declared "SHELLBACKS", TRIGGER was permitted to continue across the 
Equator to Auckland. Ippropriate certificates have bean prepared for each 
van and I em sure they will be proudly displayed to you on our retum hone, 


TRIGGER axvived in Auckland on 10 November, and after a short weekend in- 
port got underway to participate in Exercise LONGEX '72, conducted in the 
waters east of New Zealand. the activities of the exercise were a weleae 
change fron the long transit to the bottom of the world, and TRIGCER's part 
Gipation certainly contributed to the success of the exercise, Returning to 
Auckland on 24 November, all hands enjoyed the opportunity to rest and see 
sate of the beautiful New Zealand comtryside. New Zealand is really tw larg: 
islands, separated by a very narrow passace. North Island has many beautiful 
beaches and mountainous areas; ani a celebrated tourist attraction similar to 
ne Park ~ the Haizoto Caves and fumaroles areas. South Island, 

r veral waterfalls, some of which rank among the vorld's 
jargest, and thres active voleances. Much of both islands is devoted to a 
culture and the raising of sh ne three major cities, Auckland, Wk 
ington, and Christ Church, 2 s Ou om. ‘The people were gener. 
friendly, and wany of the crew enjoyed dining in the many Fine restuarants in 
Auckland. 


On 1 December TRIGGER departed Au 
other lengthy transit - sore 4862 miles. 
or near the site of several areas in the south Pacific Theater of Operations of 
World War Il, As TRIGGER transited these locations, my staff historian provided 
a little School of the Boat short course in naval history. several chapters of 

U.S. Navy's actions in the major battles fought in these waters some th 
years ego wete provided jn supplements to the ship's regular Plan of the 


Days PG-lae 


‘Kiand for Subic Bay, Philippines, on an~ 
planned route took TRIGGER though 


As TRIGGER passed soath of the Solarons Islands grow (hich includes Gued- 
alcanal), the feau topic was the Battle of the Coral Sea - the waters we 
were traversing at the tine, the Battle of Midway followed shortly thereafter, 
and the Battles of Savo Island (0 daleanal) heightened the interest. On 
Ll Decenber TRIGGER passed through Vitiaz Strait, between New Britain and New 
Guinea. ‘This area was also hotly contested several tires during 1942, It was 
also hot in 1972, so a Earbecue topaide and sim call were the Onder of the Day, 
‘The waters were wami and cl: the perfect accompaniment to bar! sneel 
chicken and all the trimmings (and there waren't any ante!) 
off the eastern shore of the Philivpines on the early morning of 17 Decetber, 
and after a pleasan ‘ough ths inland waters hetween and among various 
svall islands of the Pi nes Group, we axrived in Subic Bay on 18 Decenber. 
‘TRIGGER had finally arrived 


The next several days were spent 
pleniching the 


esting and conducting an upkeep and 
tine, and enjoying the recreations: 


camest and many hours have been spent 
in the Navy Exchange facilities here. 


Though the weather is typically tropical (90° and warm breezes), the Ch 
twas spirit managed to prevail. Several tons, it seats, of honobaled Christ 
mas cookies were imtediately consured as scon as delivered by the ship's 
noe and a really delicious Christtas Dinner wes served by TRIGGER's outs: 
- Roast Tom Turkey, Baked Han, Dressing, Sweet Potatoes, Cranberry 


ing che 
Sauce, and Ice Cream Sundaes and Pumpkin Pie - all the favorites, and very 
well prepared. As usual, nost of us couldn't move after the meal, And thanks 
to the modern vonders of setellites end television (television is modern in 
Subic Bay), there were even a fey football games to watch during the Foliday 


weekend, 


After a short period at sea over the New Year, TRIGGER is back in Subic Bay 
for another upkeep. Our next port is Yong Kong, next month, and we are all 
looking forward to our visit to this favorite poxt in WestPac. Tailors, man 
your measuring tapes; have we cone, 


‘There have been sone changes in personnel aboard these last few months; sche 
friends have moved.on 
Ic our San Diego fi 


flage TF oe 


THANESGTVING 
DIKNER, 


25 NOVENGER 1972 


Thanksgiving Dinner Menu 


Commanding Officer: COR R, L. MILLER, USW 
Executive Ojticen: COR ‘BrRcHErT, sy 
Food Senviee Officer: 1736 D.'A, SNELL,’ USN 


Commissary Dezarinent: 

cst iss) muoans TuSNsu) FosTER. 
se(ss) sor THSN(SU) HCKTANEY 
est(ss) siosene ‘usvisu) sAcKsaN 
CSSNISU) CRANE 


! ROAST TOM TURKEY 
VIRGINIA BAKED HAIL 
RICH TURKEY GRAWY PINEAPPLE 6 RAISIN SAU 


CANOTED SWEET PorATOES 
WASHED TRISH POTATOES , 


‘con OW THE cos BUTTERED GREEN BEANS 
‘CHILLED CRANBERRY SAUCE PICKLES - OLIVES 
FRUIT SALAD 
JELLO SALAD 
PUNPRIN PLE = MCE wea Pre 
© HOT Rout = RUTTER 


TCEO BEVERAGE DRINK 
COFFEE TEA ILK 
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‘Swim call Trigger, South China Soa » 1972-73 


necen eetmonn ame 


Olongapo City, Philippines 
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Olongapo City, Philippines 
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Trigger got underway from Subic Bay, Philippine Islands on 28 December 1972 for Special 
Submarine Operations in the Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam returning back to Subic Bay on 
26 January 1973. 

Commander Seventh Fleet controlled combat Naval operations during the Vietnam War 
through air strikes, naval gunfire, patrol and reconnaissance, mine warfare and special operations. 
The unofficial but recognizable name for the Seventh Fleet during the Vietnam War was the 
Tonkin Gulf Yacht Club. 

The Seventh Fleet was organized into numbered Task 
Forces for specific operational functions. Task Force 75 
was the command element number for the Surface 
Combatant Force providing Naval gunfire; and Task 
Force 77 was the command element for the air Attack 
Carrier Striking Force. Task Force 70 controlled 
antisubmarine warfare units, mine warfare units, cruiser- 
destroyer units and submarine units. These Task Forces 
were further organized into Task Groups. For example, 


Task Group 70.4, as a subordinate element of Task 
Force 70 was the antisubmarine hunter-killer group; Task 
Group 70.8 for mine laying; and Task Group 70.9 for submarine operations. Trigger was under 
operational control of Commander Task Group 70.9 (CTG 70.9). 

The actual orders for Trigger’s special operations are not available having been lost to a fire at 
Pearl Harbor Submarine Base sometime around 1980, but generally, submarine duties off Vietnam 
during this time period involved surveillance of Chinese vessels in the Tonkin Gulf, pilot rescue 
from any downed aircraft, and mine laying. The United States began another strategic bombing 
campaign of North Vietnam on 18 December 1972, informally called the “December Raids” or 
“The Christmas Bombings,” to destroy major targets in the Hanoi and Haiphong areas. The 
bombing campaign ended on 20 December just prior to Trigger arriving in the Tonkin Gulf. The 
Paris Peace Accords, which brought an end to the fighting between North and South Vietnam and 
an end the United States involvement in Vietnam, was signed on 27 January 1973 while Trigger 
was on station. 

Trigger was ordered to conduct special submarine operations from Yankee Station. Yankee 
Station was a navigational location about 90 miles off the North Vietnamese coast. Carriers 
launching air strikes into North Vietnam were said to be “on the line” in combat on Yankee Station. 
There were three carriers on the line in December 1972 with Trigger. Yankee Station was initially 
located at 16°00°N, 110°00°E, south of Hainan Dao (Island) and almost due east of Da Nang. 
Trigger took station at 16°11°N, 110°45.3°E. 
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Some of the duties Trigger conducted while in the Tonkin Gulf included surveillance and 
monitoring of Chinese junks and sampans coming south from China through the Gulf. The 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) was allied with the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) in 
Hanoi while the United States supported the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) in the south, That support 
by China and the countering support by the United States is a political subject for others to discuss. 
More important to this narrative is the supply route through the Tonkin Gulf. 

History makes 
infamous the Ho Chi 


si? Kao-hsi Minh Trail over which 
S) Hong KongS.A.R. oa 
jacau military matériel and 


Prata i 
[igtas forces were supplied to 
the Viet Cong. While 


Hainan the Ho Chi Minh Trail 


Dao 


Yankee was the major land route 


Station PARACEL for reinforcements for 
Eo 5 ISLANDS 


the DRV, there was a 
similar but _not-so- 
famous water supply 
route through the Gulf 
of Tonkin. One of 
Trigger’s assignments 
was to identify and 
thailand photograph Chinese 


: oo i ‘ 
Py fears a ee * ~ supply movements 
ngkhla - 2.4 through the Gulf of 
Ng : 


mete! Tonkin. 
Prior to departing Subic Bay, a team of Navy cryptologists boarded Trigger. They were 
specialists in various languages and were tasked with intercepting and recording Chinese radio 


ae 


transmissions. A daily routine for Trigger was submerged operations in the Gulf to identify and 
photograph possible Chinese supply junks and to monitor radio transmissions. The attack 
periscope was used to visually target a suspected junk and the ship’s photographer would take a 
photo of the junk using a camera attached to the periscope eyepiece. Other items of possible 
intelligence interest, such as beach landing areas, were also photographed. Daytime hours were 
submerged surveillance. Nighttime, Trigger would retire to a safety area (probably Yankee 
Station) to snorkel and charge batteries. This was a tense time for Trigger. While there were no 
specific threats from the North Vietnamese or Chinese Navies, the water in the Gulf is less than 
300° deep and relatively clear. A submerged submarine could be spotted from the air. 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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Yokosuka, Japan 
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PS, 


Home coming April 1973 
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USS. TRIGGER (SS-564) 
FLEET POST OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 96601 
Yokosuka, Japan 
14 March 1973 


Dear Dependents and Friends of TRIGGER, 


In just a few short days TRIGGER will start the voyage home to San Dieco, 
1 Yokosuka and proceeding directly home across the Norther 
fe the "ring around the Pac: 


dene 
This leg of the deployment will 
TRIG started last October, 


Hong Yong, British Crow Colony, 
were able to take a holiday and joi 
pleasurable visi 

“citing attractions of samper 


S ar 


the many 


TRIGGER left Hong Kong and proceeded next to Kachsving, Taiwan, via a four~ 
operation in southern Taiwanese waters working with surface forces, and after 
days of xecreational liberty there, departed for Yokosuka. ‘The ride northward to 
Japan was a bit testy, as winds and seas were a little rougher in the winter 
weather of the higher latitudes. 


you in San Diego on our return i 

val. wi 
; this information ca 
, 225-6661, 


We ave all looking forward to greetir 
axe most eager to be homeward bound. 


Sincerely, 


USS TRIGGER (SS-564) returned 
home to San Diego after deployment 
to the Western Pacific. TRIGGER, a 
post World War Two Fast Attack TANG 
Class diesel electric powered submarine, 
is home ported at Ballast Point. 
TRIGGER departed San Diego last 
October and traveled over 24,000 miles 
ina cireuituous route around the Pacific 
Ocean. The Western Pacific deploy- 
ment was TRIGGER’s first and last as 
the ship is scheduled for decommision- 
ing on July 1st. TRIGGER is com- 
manded by Commander R. L.Millier, 
USN, a native of Springfield, Ohio, and 
carries a complement of 9 officers and 
79 enlisted men. Previously a unit of 
the Submarine Force, Atlantic Fleet, 
TRIGGER was transfered to the Sub- 
marine Force, Pacific Fleet,in August, 
1970, and joined Submarine Squadron 
THREE. 
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-Hawall. 


___ Christmas Island Ato! 


Crossed Equator pe et rey 


ellback Initiation 


San Diego to Equator Crossing and Christmas Island Atoll also known as Kiritimati Atoll in the 
Northern Line Islands. Location of emergency medical evacuation of crew members blinded by 
dishwasher soap used for shower soap after crossing the Equator. 


as 


e751 (/Antimeridian WATS" 
‘ne 


Auckland, 
New Zealand 


Equator to Auckland, New Zealand 


Alick! 


Auckland, New Zealand to Savo Island in the Solomon Islands. The historic Battle of 
Savo Island was a naval battle during World War II and was the first naval engagement of the 
Guadalcanal campaign of August 1942. Savo Island is in the straits of Ironbottom Sound. 


* Subic Bay, 
Philippines 
a 


"Strait 


tect 


Solomon Islands to Taipei, Taiwan. Vitaiz Strait is between New Britain to the east and New 
Guinea to the west. Subic Bay, Philippines was starting and ending port for deployment to 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam. 
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Taipei, Taiwan to Yokosuka, Japan. Trigger sailed past the position where USS Trigger (SS-237) 
was sunk with all hands on 28 March 1945. 


y 


Yokosuka, 
Japan 


Yokosuka, Japan to San Diego without stopping at Hawaii. 


Vietnam Service Medal with Ribbon. Awarded one bronze star for participation in the 
Vietnamese Cease Fire Campaign 1972-1973 
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Decommissioning 


USS Trigger was decommissioned from the US Navy, transferred to the Government of Italy 
and recommissioned as the /NS Livio Piomarta (S-515) at a ceremony on 10 July 1973 at San 
Diego, California. The Livio Piomarta remained in service of the Italian Navy until February 1986 
when she was sold for scrap. 


DECOMMISSTONING CEREMONIES 
USS TRIGGER (SS 564) 


COMMISSIONING CEREMONIES 
INS LIVEO PIOMARTA 


SUBMARINE PIER : | 
U.S. NAVAL SUBMARINE SUPPORT FACILITY | 
BALLAST POINT 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
10 JOLY 1973 
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HISTORY OF USS TRIGGER (SS 564) 


USS TRIGGER (SS 564) was designed to incorporate many improvements 
resulting from experience in World War II. Her keel was laid in February 1949 at 
Electric 3oat Company of Groton, Connecticut. Three years later, in March 1952, she 
was commissioned and became an integral part of the fleet. Since that time TRIGGER 
has participated in numerous exercises covering the Atlantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, 
the Mediterranean, and the Pacific Ocean 


In August 1970 TRIGGER transited the Panama Canal and joined Submarine 
Squadron THREE in her new home port of San Diego, California. 


In the Pacific as in the Atlantic TRIGGER continued her successful career. She 
was an integral of the MK 48 Torpedo at sea test and evaluation program. As a 
member of the Pacific Fleet, TRIGGER made one deployment to the Western Pacific 
prior to decommissioning and transfer to the Italian Navy. 


USS TRIGGER (SS 564) is the second submarine to carty her proud name. The 
first submarine to carry the name TRIGGER was the USS TRIGGER (S$ 237) which 
participated in twelve war patrols during World War Il. Failing to return from her last, 
she was presumed to be lost on 28 March 1945, 


THE OFFICIAL PARTY 


Rear Admiral C, A, H, TROST 


Commander Submarine Group FIVE 


Captain Mario PORTA 
Italian Navy 
Naval Attache 


Embassy of the Republic of Italy 


Commander Robert L, MILLER 
Commanding Officer, USS TRIGGER (SS 564) 


Lieutenant Commander Italo UMETON 


Prospective Commanding Officer, INS LIVIO PIOMARTA 


PROGRAM OF EVENTS 


Musical Selections, Commander Amphibious Forces U, S. Pacific Fleet Band 


Arrival Honors 
Invocation by Chaplain HOUSTON 


OPENING REMARKS AND WELCOME 
Rear Admiral TROST 


COMMANDING OFFICER'S REMARKS 
Commander MILLER 


DECOMMISSIONING OF USS TRIGGER (SS564) 
Hauling Down the Colors of the United States of America 


National Anthem 
Securing of the United States Navy Watch 
TRANSFER OF EX USS TRIGGER 


Reading of Certificates of Transfer 
and Signing of Acceptance Documents 


COMMISSIONING OF INS LIVIO PIOMARTA 
Hoisting of the Colors of the Republic of Italy 
Setting of the Italian Watch 
National Anthem of Italy 
Assumption of Command by Lieutenant Commander UMETON 


COMMANDING OFFICER'S REMARKS 
Lieutenant Commander UMETON 


Presentation of Plaque to the Commanding Officer 
Rear Admiral TROST 


REMARKS BY ITALIAN NAVAL ATTACHE 
Captain PORTA 


Benediction by Chaplain HILL 


Departure Honors 


Commander Robert L. MILLER 
BIOGRAPHY 


Commander Robert L. Miller was born in Springfield, Ohio, He graduated 
from the U, S. Naval Academy and was commissioned Ensign, U. S. Navy in 
June 1958. He served in the destroyer USS CUSHING (DD 797) prior to attending 
Submarine School from April to October 1960, 

Following Submarine School, Commander Miller reported to and served in 
USS THREADFIN (SS 410) operating out of Key West, Florida for a period of 
four years, He then attended the Defense Intelligence School in Washington, 
D.C. and subsequently reported in July 1965 to the Staff of Commander Submarine 
Force, U. S. Atlantic Fleet as Assistant Intelligence Officer. In September 
1967 he was assigned to USS TANG (SS 563) in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

Following this tour, in April 1969, he reported as Executive Officer, 
USS REMORA (SS 587) during which time an interfleet transfer from Pearl Harbor 
to Charleston, South Carolina was completed, In September 1970 he reported 
to the Chief of Naval Personnel as a program manager in the Office of the 
Assistant Chief for Education and Training, Weapons Systems and Fleet Training 
Division, Submarine and FBM Training Branch. 

In July 1972 he reported as Conmanding Officer, USS TRIGGER (SS 564). 

Conmander Miller is married to the former Sandra Wells Redford of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, They have four children, Kimberly, Elizabeth, 
Brent and Todd. 


Lieutenant Commander Italo UMETON 


BIOGRAPHY 
Born in Rome, Italy 16 February 1935, Lieutenant Commander Italo UMETON 
graduated in 1959 from the Italian Naval Academy and reported for duty in 
the Hydrographic Survey Ship STAFFETTA. From May 1960 he served in 
SS TAZZOLI, SS TORRICELLI, and SS CALVI. From September 1964 to 
July 1965 Lieutenant Commander UMETON received specialized ASW training 
at the Italian Naval Academy. Following this he reported to SS DA VINCI 
as ASW officer and then to SS MOROSINI as executive officer. Since August 
1968 he has served as the Commanding Officer of SS BAGNOLINI, SS CAPPELLINI, 
S$ MOROSINI, SS LONGOBARDO. He will be the first Commanding Officer of SS 
LIVIO PIOMARTA. Lieutenant Commander UMETON is married to the former 
Miss MARIA PIA D’AUTILIA. They have one daughter, CLAUDIA. 
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DECOMMISSIONING CREW, USS TRIGGER (SS 564) 
OFFICERS 


CDR R. L. MILLER, USN 

LCDR J.A.K. BIRCHETT, USN 

LCDR P. F. ROCK, USN 

LT W. D. LAMM, USN 

LT E. S, ROBINSON, USN 

LT L. L. WALL, USN 

LT E. C, RESLER, USNR 

LTJG D. A. SNELL, USN 

LTUG G. A. GILLILAND, USNR 
CHIEF PETTY OFFICER 

ETCM (SS) W. C. STOLZ, USN 

EMCS (SS) F. R. HITCHCOCK, USN 

HMC (SS) J. P. CUCINOTTA, USN 

ENC (SQ) C. J. BARR, USN 

RMC (SS) J, C. BJORKLUND, USN 

ENC (SS) |. HARRIS, USN 

TMC (SS) LAWRENCE BARE, USN 

MMc (SS) N. C, BURKE, USN 

QMC (SS) J. 0. TURNAGE, USN 


ENLISTED 


1C1 (SS) L. W. BALLINGER, USN 
EN1 (SS) J. W. BANKS, USN 
MMi (SS) J. T. BLACKMUR, JR., USN 
EN1 (SS) R. E. ENGLE, USN 
YN1 (SS) D, M. FAIREY, USN 
“fM1 (SS} R. L. GILMORE, USN 
Er (SS) R. J. HEINTZ, USN 
—M1 (SQ) N. T. IRMEN, USN 
G, LECHLER, USN 

'. RHOADS, JR, USN 
. SOLOMON, JR., USN 
ST1 (SS) J. M. VILORIA, USN 


TM2 (SS) S, W, ASHCRAFT, USN 
RM2 (SS) T. R. BOYER, USN 

EM2 (SS) P, F, CHESELSKE, USN 
QM2 (SS) D. B. DALBY, 

EM2 (SS) H. W. EXUM, USN 

EN2 (SS) W. . GRIFFITH, JR., USN 
STS2 (SS) D, E, HOLT, USN 
ETR2 (SS) K, E. KNOUSE, USN 
TM2 (SS) S. W. LEHTO, USN 

TM2 W. J. MARK, USN 

STG2 (SS) C, G. MCELHINNY, USN 
FTG2 (SS) E. W. MCMAHON, USN 
MM2 (SS) M. A. RICKMAN, USN 
CS2 (SS) D, H, SCOTT, USN 

CS2 (SS) V. D. SJOBERG, USN 

IC2 (SS) J. H. WARREN, JR., USN 
STG2 (SS)_J. A. WOODRUM, USN 
QM2 (SS) G. ZAINEA, USN 


EN3 (SS) D. A. ANDERSON, USN 
QM3 (SU) S. J. BARNES, USN 
EN3 (SS) E. R. BROWN, USN 
SD3 (SS) L. U. CARSON, USN 
STS3 (SS) P. CUCULIC, USN 
RM3 (SU) D, A. DION, USN 
ETR3 (SS) J. E. DUTTON, USN 
TM3 (SU) T. L. FOSTER, USN 
EM (SS) M. R. LILLIS, USN. 
TM3 (SU) P. A. MCKERN, USN 
STG3 (SS) A. _E£. PHIPPS, USN 
EM3 (SS) R. G. PITTS, USN 
ETR3 (SS) R. H. RANDALL, USN 
RM3 (SU) W. C, SELBY, USN 
SK3 (SS) J. R. SHUGARTE, USN 
MM3 (SS) C. L. SNIDER, USN 
TM3 (SS) T. D. SULLIVAN, USN 


ICFN (SS) C, ADNEY, USN 

ICFN (SU) M. S. BARGEL, USN 
EMFN (SU) J. A. BECK, USN 
EMFN (SU) R. L. CARTER, USN 
SN (SS) R. G. COBB, USN 

SN (SU) G, L. HALL, USN 

SN (SS) S. R, HALLETT, USN 
SN (SU) J. C, HUGHES, JR., USN 
QMSN (SU) A. R. JACKSON, USN 
FN (SU) R.H. KEIPER, JR., USN 
SN (SS) A. R. KENNING, USN 

FN (SU) R. L. MCHALE, USN 
TMSN (SS) D. J. MCKINNEY, USN 


CSSA (SU) D. W. CRANE, USN 
FA (SU) K. D. HARRIS, USN 
SDSA G. J. REIMANN, USN 


BRIGHINA 
DARSENA 
FIESOLI 
LIPPOLIS 
MAURIZI 
ZYZZARI 


COMMISSIONING CREW 
INS LIVIO PIOMARTA 


OFFICERS 
LCDR Italo UMETON 
LCDR Guido RUTA 
LT G. Paolo DI PAOLA 
LTJG Leandro GASPERINI 
LT Bruno RUSSO 
LT Alessandro TURRINI 
LTJG Maurizio BONINU 
LTJG Franco BARION 
LTJG Marcantonio TREVISANI 


ENLISTED 
PO2 M. CURRELT 
Po2 CAPASSO 
P02 G. DI BARTOLOMEO 
PO2 R, P. MURA 
P02 T. CAROZZO 
Po2 
P02 


P02 L. DE PIERRO 


E-3 A. MINONNE 
E-3 5. CAROZZO 
CARDELLA 
DE BORTOLI 
ALBERINI 
M. FAGGIANA 
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NACCHTA 
FRANCESCHINI 
GASPARETTO 
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FATTORI 
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TRANGONI 
FERRACUTI 
OLIVIERL 
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US Navy Crew 


Italian Navy Crew 
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Ceremonies 
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‘Trigger to Italy “Pio Marta” - July 1973 


Crew Transfer 
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Newspaper Article 
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RM2(SS) Boyer, EM3(SS) Lillis, IC2(SS) Warren in white uniforms CS2(SS) Scott in civvies 


EN3(SS) Anderson 
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SN(SS) Kenning 
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STS2(SS) Holt, ETR3(SS) Randall 


LEP 
ENI(SS) Luce, EN1(SS) Banks, MMC(SS) Burke 
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ETCM(SS) Stolz, COB and ENC(SS) Barr 
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STG2(SS) Woodrum, STS3(SS) Cuculic 
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INS Livio Piomarta 
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At Sea 


Photos of USS Trigger at sea are presented in this chapter. Dates and locations are given 
when known. 


igger Bangor, WA after overhaul - Apr.1972 
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sheeser onus 4 : ==) 
Date unknown but probably the earliest configuration of her sail. 
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Nested Pierside 


Mediterranean Cruise 
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USS TRIGGER 35 564 
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USS TRIGGER 55 564. 


Keyport, Washington 
Dabob Bay, Washington 1971 
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Dabob Bay, Washington 1972 
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Sea Trials San Francisco, California 1972 


TMI) RT Mawson 
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National Archives and Records Administration 


S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES 


PUBLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHS FURNISHED BY THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
LL PICTURE BRANCH-RDSS 


Generally, photographic records copied and held by the National Archives may be published 
out special permission or additional fees. The National Archives does not grant exclusive or 
non-exclusive publication privileges. Copies of Federal records, as part of the public domain, are 
equally available to all. A small percentage of photographs in our holdings are or may be subject 
to copyright restrictions. The National Archives does not confirm the copyright status of 
photographs but will provide any information known about said status. Itis the user's 
responsibility to obtain all necessary clearances. Any use of these items is made at the 
researcher’s or purchaser’s own risk. 


Proper credit lines are encouraged in the interest of good documentation. They 
the public about government photographic resources that are available. 


help inform 


*Because so many of our requests for information cite credits and captions that appear in 
published works, the inclusion of a photo number in hard copy and electronic publications is of 
great assistance to both us and the public 


Examples of preferred credit lines are as follows: 


National Archives photo no. 80-G-32500 
Credit National Archives (photo no. 306-NT-186000) 
Courtesy National Archives, photo no. 26-G-3422 
National Archives (111-SC-202199) 


ng a large number of our images, the National Archives will appreciate receiving copies of 
publications that contain our photographs. Such copies can be sent to the Still Picture Branch or 
the Library, National Archives and Records Administration. 


Warning Concerning Copyright Restrictions 


The copyright law of the United States (Title 17, United States Code) governs the making of 
photocopies or other reproductions of copyrighted material. 


Under certain conditions specified in the law, libraries and archives are authorized to furnish a 
photocopy or other reproduction. One of these specific conditions is that the photocopy or 
reproduction is not to be “used for any purpose other than private study, scholarship, or 
research.” Ifa request for, or later uses a photocopy or reproduction for purpos 
exce er may be liable for copyright infringement. The National Archives 
reserves the right to refuse to accept a copying order if, in its judgment, fulfillment of the order 
would involve violation of copyright law. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES and 
RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 
8601 ADELPHI ROAD 
COLLEGE PARK. MD 20740-6001 


www.archives.gov 
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NARA Photos 


PHOTOGRAPHER Ul KHOWN 

NOs 1151531 UN HSR-01236-4-72 
SAN FRAHCISCO BUY, CALLFORNIA....THE SUBMARINE US 
TRIGGER (S5~564' DhOERWAY, 


Hage 1S 1531 
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NARA Photos 


ENTS (WS Q-01242-4-7e 


Wb & M-115) 533 


RELEASED 
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OFFICIAL U. WAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


SUBJECT: 4! 56790.4, 36667,(01000. 10.4 (564) 
DATE: 4-24-71 

PHOTOGRAPHER: WALTER SPENCER 

8G. 1154931 UNTP: NHD-33445-4-77 


BANGOR, WASHINGTON. .» AMWIK-48 TORPEDO 15 LOADED 
ABOARD THE SUBMARINE USS TRIGGER (SS~564). 


YDen- 1154 


RELEASED 
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TAVAL Pi 
NAVAL STATION, 
OFFICIAL U. 8. NAVY FP 


$6790 .4, 


: 4-24-71 Beis 
'GTOGRAPHER: WALTER SPENCER 
1154932 UNIT: NHD~35444-4~7 


ANGOR, WASHINGTON. . .ANMK-48 TORPEDO IS L<( 
30ARD THE SUBMARINE USS TRIGGER (SS~564) 


aga /S4ISD 
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NARA Photos 
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NARA Photos 
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NARA Photos 
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Miscellaneous 


This chapter includes miscellaneous photographs and documents, including photographs of a 
model created for former-RM2(SS) Tom Boyer. 
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Enlisted Submarine Dolphins 


Officer Submarine Dolphins 


Unauthorized Diesel Boats Forever Insignia 
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| USS TRIGGER 
’ 88 564 ' bi | 


: Merry Christmas & Happy New Year 
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Shipmates 


This chapter includes photos of shipmates and crew members. In alphabetical order, mostly. 


DECOMMISSIONING CREW, USS TRIGGER (SS 564) 
OFFICERS 


CDR R. L. MILLER, USN 

LCDR J.A.K, BIRCHETT, USN 

LCDR P. F. ROCK, USN 

LT W. D, LAMM, USN 

LT E, S, ROBINSON, USN 

LT L. L. WALL, USN 

LT E. C, RESLER, USNR 

LTJG D. A. SNELL, USN 

LTJG G, A, GILLILAND, USNR 
CHIEF PETTY OFFICER 

ETCM (SS) W. C. STOLZ, USN 

EMCS (SS) F. R. HITCHCOCK, USN 

HMC (SS) J. P, CUCINOTTA, USN 

ENC (SQ) C, J. BARR, USN 

RMC (SS) J. C. BJORKLUND, USN 

ENC (SS) |, HARRIS, USN 

TMC (SS) LAWRENCE BARE, USN 

MMC (SS) N. C. BURKE, USN 

QMC (SS) J. 0. TURNAGE, USN 


ENLISTED 
Ic1 (Ss) L. W. BALLINGER, USN EN3 (SS) D. A. ANDERSON, USN 
EN1 (SS) J. W. BANKS, USN’ QM3 (SU) S. J. BARNES, USN 
MiMi (SS) J. T. BLACKMUR, JR., USN EN3 (SS) E. R. BROWN, USN 
EN1 (SS) R. E. ENGLE, USN SD3 (SS) L. 'U. CARSON, USN 
YN1 (SS) D. M. FAIREY, USN STS3 (SS) “P. CUCULIC, ‘USN 
1M (SS} R. L. GILMORE, USN M3 (SU) D, A. DION, USN 
EV (SS) R. J. HEINTZ, USN ETRG (SS) J. E. DUTTON, USN 
Em1 (SQ) N. 7. IRMEN, USN ‘TM3 (SU) T. L. FOSTER, USN 
EM1 (SS) C. G. LECHLER, USN Em3 (SS) M. R. LILLIS, USN 
G81 (SS) J, T, RHOADS, JR, USN TM3 (SU) P. A. MCKERN, USN 
Si1 (SS) S. SOLOMON, JR., USN STG3 (SS) A. E, PHIPPS, USN 
ST1 (SS) J, M. VILORIA, USN EM3 (SS) R. G. PITTS, USN 

ETR3 (SS) R. H. RANDALL, USN 
‘TM2 (Ss) S. W. ASHCRAFT, USN RMB (SU) W. C. SELBY, USN 
Riv2 (SS) T. R. BOYER, USN SK3 (SS) J. R. SHUGARTE, USN 
Em2 (SS) P, F, CHESELSKE, USN MM3 (SS) C, L. SNIDER, USN 
Qe (SS) D. B. DALBY, Tm (SS) T. D. SULLIVAN, USN 
Em2 (SS) H. W. EXUM, 'USN 
EN2 (SS) W. E. GRIFFITH, JR., USN ICFN (SS) C, ADNEY, USN 
STS2 (SS) D. E. HOLT, USN ICFN (SU) M. S. BARGEL, USN 
ETR2 (SS) K, E. KNOUSE, USN EMEN (SU) J. A. BECK, USN 
TM2 (SS) S. W. LEHTO, USN EMFN (SU) R. L. CARTER, USN 
TM2 W. J. MARK, USN SN (SS) R. G. COBB, USN 
STG2 (SS) C. G. MCELHINNY, USN SN (SU) G. L. HALL, USN 
FTG2 (SS) E. W. MCMAHON, USN SN (SS) S. R. HALLETT, USN 
MM2 (SS) M. A. RICKMAN, USN SN (SU) J. C. HUGHES, JR., USN 
CS2 (SS) D, H. SCOTT, USN. OMSN (SU) A. R. JACKSON, USN 
C2 (8S) V. D. SJOBERG, USN FN (SU) R. H. KEIPER, JR., USN 
Ic2 (SS) J. H. WARREN, JR., USN SN (SS) A. R. KENNING, USN 
STG2 (SS)_J. A. WOODRUM, FN (SU) R. L. MCHALE, USN. 
‘OM2 (SS) G. ZAINEA, USN MSN (SS) "D. J. MCKINNEY, USN 


CSSA (SU) D. W. CRANE, USN 
FA (SU) K. D. HARRIS, USN 
SDSA G. J. REIMANN, USN 


List of decommissioning crew most of whom went on WESTPAC. 
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John Banks, EM1(SS) in blue shirt. Jose Villoria, ST1(SS) in white visor. 


Jeff Barnes, QM3(SS) 
304 


James Bjorklund, 2009 
305 


Tom Boyer, RM3(SS) and CDR Flather 


Tom Boyer, 2019 


306 


C.J. Barr, ENC(SS) 


ih 
James Cucinotta, HMC(SS) 
307 


ny 
Z 


4 


— 


= 


Norm Burke MMC(SS) in crews mess on 
USS Trigger(SS564) - 1972.73 


Norman Burke and wife, Maggie, 2015 


308 


J.A.K. Birchett, LCDR, Executive Officer and Neptunis Rex 


309 


Ed Conant, LT, Navigator 


BE Hue 


Ed Conant, 2019 


310 


Paul Cuculic, 


STS3(SS) 


COMMANDER JAMES L. De GROFF, USN 


313 


EN3(SS) Michael Dobmeier and CDR Flather 


Mike Dobmeier 2017 
314 


Commander Charles R. Flather, Commanding Officer 
315 


RJ Hansen, TM3(SS) 
gt12 st jt ji fa 


RJ Hansen, 2021 
316 


Deane Hart, 2019 


317 


“ es —_, 
Bob Heintz and wife, Karen, 2009 


318 


Terry Helms, EN3(SS) 


319 


D.E. Holt, STS2(SS) 


Hal Exum EM2(SS) 
320 


Stan Isadore, IC3(SS) 


Stan Isadore, 2009 
321 


Harold Jumper, ENC(SS) 


322 


Kevin Knouse, 2021 
323 


A.R. Kenning, SN(SS) 


Engineering Officer, 1969 


324 


Donald Scott, CS2(SS) 


Jon Linskog, STC(SS) 
325 


William Lamm, LT 


William Lamm, 2021 


326 


Gary Lewis, EM1(SS) 


327 


Mark Lillis, EM3(SS) 


Mark Lillis 2014 
328 


John Luce, EN1(SS) 


John Luce, 2020 


329 


Gene McEhinny, STG2(SS) 


Bruce Milligan, EN1(SS) 
330 


Commander Robert L. Miller, Last Commandin; 


ig Officer 


Robert Miller, 2014 
331 


Pierce Newsom, 1970 


Pierce “Boots” Newsom 


Pierce Newsom, 2021 


332 


William Pickering, FT2(SS) 


William Pickering 


333 


i Jai 
Henry Petrino on the Nanaimo-Vancouver ferry 
Henry Petrino, QM2(SS) 


Henry Petrino, 2021 


334 


Aumont Phipps, STG3(SS) 


Aumont Phipps, 2014 
335 


Robert Randall, ET3(SS) 


Robert Randall, 2016 
336 


Ed Resler, LT 


Ed Resler, 2021 


337 


Wave “Frenchie” Reynar, CS1(SS) 


Wave “Frenchie” Reynar, circa 2000 
338 


jf 
Ed Rivoire, QM2(SS) 


Ed Rivoire, 2017 


339 


“ J aN 
Tim “Slug” Schull, EN2(SS) 
340 


Pete Rock, 2020 


341 


J 


Bill Selby, 2017 
342 


i 
Bill Stolz, ETCM(SS)...Chief of the Boat...COB 


Ed Schultz, FTG2(SS) 
343 


John Stolz, RM2(SS) 


John, Karen and Thor, 2021 


344 


Abe Solomon, SK1(SS) 


=n “ 
Abe Solomon, 2021 
345 


John “Tiny” Surman, ENC(SS) and Neptune’s Baby 


John Surman, 2010 
346 


Vern Sjoberg, CS2(SS) 


al 


Vern Sjoberg, 2019 
347 


jerry Turnage QM4(S8). Trigger « Apr.1971 
Jerry Turnage, QM1(SS) 


Jerry Turnage, 2020 
348 


349 


James Wade, 2020 
350 


John Woodrum, STG2(SS) 


Unknown 


Trigger wives at homecoming, 1973 
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In Memoriam 
(Crew and ranks from 1971-1973) 


CS2(SS) Donald H. Scott CS2(SS) Vern Sjoberg 

EM1(SS) John Banks CDR Robert L. Miller, Commanding Officer 
HMC(SS) James Cucinotta ETCM(SS) William C. Stolz, Chief of the Boat 
LT Joseph E. Baker QMC(SS) Jerry Turnage 

SK3(SS) James R. Shugarte CDR Charles R. Flather, Commanding Officer 
LTjg Dennis A. Snell RMC(SS) George Franceschiello 


MMI(SS) Eldon B. Milligan 
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September1970 


SUNDAY 


13 


20 


27 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


Reported 
aboard San 
Diego. 

14 


21 


28 


15 


22 


29 


WEDNESDAY 
2 


16 


23 


30 


THURSDAY 


10 


17 


24 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 
4 5 


Trigger 
arrived San 
Diego from 
Charleston, 
sc 


11 12 


25 26 


October 1970 


iUNDAY 


18 


25 


MONDAY 


12 


Participated in 


fleet exercise 


HUKASWEX 


3-70 


19 


26 


TUESDAY 


13 


20 


27 


WEDNESDAY 


21 


28 


THURSDAY 


15 


22 


29 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 
2 3 
9 10 
16 17 
In port San 

Diego 
23 24 
30 34 


November1970 


UNDAY MONDAY 'UESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 4 12 13 14 
Underway to 
Bangor 
15 16 7 18 19 20 2 
Moored Marginal Underway to 
Warf, Bangor Annex, Port Angeles, WA 
Keyport Torpedo 
Station, Washington 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Enroute Cape Moored 
Flattery Marginal Warf, 
Bangor 
29 30 


Fire control 
test Dabob Bay, 
Hood Canal 


December1970 


SUNDAY 


6 

Moved to 

Marginal Warf, 
Bangor 

13 

Transit to San 
Diego 

20 


27 


MONDAY 


14 


21 


28 


TUESDAY 


Fire control 
test Dabob Bay, 
Hood Canal 


Fire control 
test Dabob Bay, 
Hood Canal 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
1 2 3 
Fire control test 
Dabob Bay, 
Hood Canal. Moved 
to Esquimalt, BC 
8 9 10 
Fire control Moved to 
test Dabob Bay, Nanaimo, 
Hood Canal BC 
15 16 17 
Arrived San 
Diego, Ballast Point. 
22 23 24 
29 30 31 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 

4 5 
11 12 
Moved to 


Nanoose Bay, BC 


18 19 


25 26 


January 1971 


SUNDAY 


10 


24 


34 


In port, San 
Diego 


MONDAY 


11 


18 


25 


TUESDAY 


12 


19 


26 


WEDNESDAY 


13 


20 


27 


THURSDAY 


14 


21 


28 


FRIDAY 
1 


In port, San 
Diego 


22 


29 


SATURDAY 


16 


23 


30 


February 1971 


iUNDAY 


21 


28 


MONDAY 


Local 
Operations 


TUESDAY 


1 
Local 
Operations 
8 
15 
22 


WEDNESDAY 


Local 
Operations 


16 


23 


24 


THURSDAY 


Local 
Operations 


11 


18 


25 


FRIDAY 


Local 
Operations 


SATURDAY 
5 6 
Dependents 
Cruise 
12 13 
19 20 
26 27 


March 1971 


7 


In port Bangor, 
WA 


14 


MK-48 Torpedo 
Testing 


21 


Open House, 
Nanaimo, BC 


28 


In port, 
Vancouver, 
BC 


MONDAY 


MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 


MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 


MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 


15 


22 


29 


TUESDAY 


MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 


MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 


MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
2 3 
Depart for 
Bangor, 
WA 
9 10 
MK-48 MK-48 
Torpedo Testing Torpedo Testing 
16 17 
MK-48 MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, Torpedo 
Nanaimo, BC Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 
23 24 
MK-48 MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, Torpedo 
Nanaimo, BC Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 
30 31 


MK-48 
Torpedo Testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 


FRIDAY SATURDAY 
4 5 6 
4 12 13 
MK-48 MK-48 
Torpedo Testing Torpedo Testing 
18 19 20 
MK-48 Guest Cruise, 
Torpedo Testing, city of Nanaimo, 
Nanaimo, BC BC 
25 26 27 
In port, In port, 
Vancouver, Vancouver, 
BC BC 


April1971 


SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY 
4 5 6 
Open House,  MK-48 Torpedo MK-48 Torpedo 
Nanaimo, BC Testing, Testing, 
Nanaimo, Nanaimo, 
BC BC 
11 12 13 
In port, Seattle, In port, Keyport, In port, Keyport, 
WA WA WA 
18 19 20 
In port, Keyport, In port, Keyport, In port, Keyport, 
WA WA WA 
25 26 27 


Transit to special 
operations area for 
torpedo shot 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
1 2 3 
MK-48 Torpedo MK-48 Torpedo —_Inport, Nanaimo, 
Testing, Testing, BC 
Nanaimo, Nanaimo, 
BC BC 
7 8 9 10 
MK-48 Torpedo MK-48 Torpedo --MK-48 Torpedo —_—In_ port, Seattle, 
Testing, Nanaimo, Testing, Testing, WA 
BC Nanaimo, Nanaimo, 
BC BC 
14 15 16 17 
In port, Keyport, WA In port, Keyport, In port, Keyport, In port, Keyport, 
WA WA WA 
21 22 23 24 
In port, Keyport, WA In port, Keyport, In port, Keyport, In port, Bangor, 
WA WA WA 
28 29 30 
MK- 48 warshot sinking Transit from 
ex-USS WHITEHURST Bangor, WA to 
(DE-634) Esquimalt, BC 


May 1971 


INDAY 


2 
in port, 
Esquimalt, 
BC 


Torpedo 
testing 


16 
Torpedo 
testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 
23 


Transit to 
Bangor, WA 


30 


MONDAY TUESDAY 
3 
Torpedo testing, Torpedo testing, 
Nanaimo, BC Nanaimo, BC 
10 
Torpedo testing, Torpedo testing, 
Nanaimo, BC Nanaimo, BC 
7 
Torpedo testing, Torpedo testing, 
Nanaimo, BC Nanaimo, BC 
24 


Transit to special 
operations area 
34 


MK- 48 warshot sinking 
ex-USS Whiteside (LKA-90) 


WEDNESDAY 


Torpedo Torpedo 
testing, testing, 
Nanaimo, BC Nanaimo, BC 

4 12 


Torpedo 
testing 


18 19 


Torpedo 
testing 


Torpedo Torpedo 
testing, testing, 
Nanaimo, BC Nanaimo, BC 

25 26 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
6 
Torpedo _testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 
13 
Torpedo _testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 
20 
Torpedo —_testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 
27 
MK48 warshot sinking 


ex-USS Warrick (LKA-89) 


SATURDAY 
1 
in port, 


Esquimalt, 
BC 


Torpedo 
testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 

14 15 


Torpedo 
testing 


21 22 


Torpedo 
testing, 
Nanaimo, BC 

28 29 


June1971 


SUNDAY MONDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
1 2 3 4 5 
Transit 
from Bangor, 
WA to San 
Diego, 
CA 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
in port, San 
Diego, 
CA 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 


July 1971 


SUNDAY 


11 


18 


25 


MONDAY 


Transit from 
San Diego to 
San Francisco 


12 


19 


26 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 


13 


20 


27 


7 

14 

2 

Commenced 
overhaul 

28 


THURSDAY 


In Drydock 6, 
Hunter's Point 
Shipyard, SFran 


15 


22 


29 


FRIDAY 


16 


23 


30 


SATURDAY 
3 


10 


24 


31 


January 1972 


SUNDAY 


16 


23 


30 


MONDAY 


Crew 
Certification 


24 


34 


TUESDAY 


Crew 
Certification 


25 


WEDNESDAY 


26 


THURSDAY 


20 


27 


FRIDAY 


Undocking 


SATURDAY 


Keel blocks, 

Drydock 6, 
Hunter's Point 
Naval Shipyard, 


SFran, CA 
7| 8 
14 15 
21 22 
28 29 


February 1972 


MONDAY 


Dock 
CA 


Dock 
CA 


Dock 
CA 


Dock 
CA 


INDAY 


trials, 


trials, 


trials, 


trials, 


trials, 


trials, 


trials, 


trials, 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CA 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
4 2 
Dock trials, SF, Dock trials, SF, 
CA 
8 gi 
Dock trials, SF, Dock trials, SF, 
CA 
15 16 
Dock trials, SF, Dock trials, SF, 
CA 
22 23 
Dock trials, SF, Dock trials, SF, 
CA 
29 
Dock trials, SF, 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CA 


THURSDAY 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


3 
SF, 


10 


SF, 


7 
SF, 


24 
SF, 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CA 


FRIDAY 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


4 
SF, 


141 


SF, 


18 
SF, 


25 
SF, 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CA 


SATURDAY 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


Dock trials, 


26 
SF, 


March1972 


26 


MONDAY 


Dock Trials 


13 


20 


27 


TUESDAY 


14 


21 


28 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
1 2 
8 9 
15 16 
22 23 
29 30 


FRIDAY 


10 


17 


24 


31 


SATURDAY 
4 


1 


18 


25 


April1972 


OR 


INDAY 


Sea Trials 


16 


23 
In port Portland, 


30 


MONDAY 


3 


Weapons system 


Test 


Overhaul 
Complete 


Transit 


10 


a7, 


from 


SFran to Portland, 


OR 


Transit 
Nanaimo, 
BC 


24 


to 


TUESDAY 


Weapons 
system Test 


MEDIVAC 
burn patient to 
Grays Harbor, WA 


WEDNESDAY 


Electronic 
Radiation Trials 


1 12 
18 19 
25 26 


Arrive Nanaimo, 
BC 


THURSDAY 


13 


20 


27 


FRIDAY 


In port 
Portland, OR 


SATURDAY 
1 

Sea Trials 
7 8 
14 15 
21 22 

In port 
Portland, OR 

28 29 


May 1972 


INDAY MONDAY 
1 
Sonar Trials, 
Nanoose Bay, 
BC 
7 8 
Moved to 
Bangor 
14 15 
Sonar Trials, 
Dabob Bay, Hood 
Canal 
21 22 
28 29 


TUESDAY 


Sonar Trials, 
Nanoose 
Bay, BC 


WEDNESDAY 
2 3 
Sonar Trials, 
Nanoose 
BC 
9 10 
16 17 
Exercise 
torpedo firings, 
Dabob Bay, Hood 
Canal 
23 24 
30 3 


THURSDAY 


Moved to 


Bay, Vancouver, 


BC 
141 


EM and Sensor 

Calibrations, Dabob 

Bay, Hood Canal 
18 


Moved to Victoria, 
BC 


25 


FRIDAY SATURDAY 
5 6 
12 13 
EM and Sensor 
Calibrations, Dabob 
Bay, Hood Canal 
19 20 
Enroute to 
San Diego, CA 
26 27 


In port San Diego 


June1972 


SUNDAY MONDAY 'UESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
1 2 
4 5 6 7 8 9 
Training Training Training Training Training 
operations area San operations area San operations area San operations area San operations area San 
Diego Diego Diego Diego Diego 
1 12 13 14 15 16 
Training Training Training 
operations area San operations area San operations area San 
Diego Diego Diego 
18 19 20 21 22 23 
25 26 27 28 29 30 


SATURDAY 


24 


July 1972 


SUNDAY 
2 
9 
16 
23 
30 
Training 


operations area San 
Diego 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
1 
Change of 
Command. 
Flather relieved by 
Miller 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
10 1 12 13 14 15 
Training Training Training Training Training 
operations area San operations area San operations area San operations area San operations area San 
Diego Diego Diego Diego Diego 
17 18 19 20 21 22 
Mine Plant Mine Plant 
Exercise Long Beach, Exercise Long Beach, 
CA CA 
24 25 26 27 28 29 
Training Training Training Training Training Training 
operations area San operations area San operations area San operations area San operations area San operations area San 
Diego Diego Diego Diego Diego Diego 
31 
Training 
operations area San 
Diego 


August1972 


SUNDAY 


13 


20 


27 


MONDAY 


Training 
operations area San 
Diego 

14 


21 


Training 
operations area San 
Diego 
28 
Training 
operations area San 
Diego 


'UESDAY 


Training 
operations area San 
Diego 

8 


Training 
operations area San 
Diego 

15 


22 


Training 
operations area San 
Diego 
29 
Training 
operations area San 
Diego 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
2 3 4 
Training Training Training 
operations area San operations area San operations area San 
Diego Diego Diego 
9 10 11 
Training 
operations area San 
Diego 
16 17 18 
23 24 25 
Training Training Training 
operations area San operations area San operations area San 
Diego Diego Diego 
30 31 
Training Training 
operations area San operations area San 
Diego Diego 


SATURDAY 


26 


September1972 


SUNDAY 


10 


24 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
4 5 6 
Training Training 

operations area operations area 
San Diego San Diego 

11 12 13 

18 19 20 

25 26 27 


THURSDAY 
7 
Training 

operations area 

San Diego 
14 
21 
28 


FRIDAY 


22 


29 


SATURDAY 


23 


30 


October1972 


iUNDAY 


15 


22 


29 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 
2 3 
9 10 
16 7 
Depart for 
WESTPAC 
23 24 
30 34 
MEDIVAC 8 


crew at Christmas 
Island Atoll 


WEDNESDAY 
4 


25 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


12 13 


19 20 


26 27 


Crossed 
Equator Longitude 
145°44'W 


SATURDAY 
7 


14 


21 


28 


November1972 


SUNDAY MONDAY 
5 6 
Crossed 
International 
Dateline. Slug lost his 
birthday 
12 13 
Exercise Exercise 
LONGEX LONGEX 
19 20 
Exercise Exercise Exercise 
LONGEX LONGEX LONGEX 
26 27 
In port Auckland, In port Auckland, 
NZ NZ NZ 


TUESDAY 


In port Auckland, 


WEDNESDAY 
1 
7 8 
14 15 
Exercise 
LONGEX 
21 22 
Exercise 
LONGEX 
28 29 


NZ 


22 


In port Auckland, 


THURSDAY 


Exercise 
LONGEX 


Exercise 
LONGEX 


23 


30 


In port Auckland, 


NZ 


FRIDAY 


Exercise 
LONGEX 


Exercise 
LONGEX 


SATURDAY 
3 4 
10 11 


Arrived Aukland, 
NZ 


A 18 
Exercise 
LONGEX 


24 25 
In port Auckland, 
NZ 


December1972 


SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY 
3 4 5 
Transit through Transit through 
Coral Sea, New Coral Sea, New 
Guinea and San Guinea and San 
Bernardino Strait Bernardino Strait 
10 4 12 
Crossing the Line 
Longitude 141°20.5E 
17 18 19 
Transit through —In port Subic Bay, _In port Subic Bay, 


Coral Sea, New p} Pl 
Guinea and San 
Bernardino Strait 


24 25 26 
In port Subic Bay, In port Subic Bay, _In port Subic Bay, 
Pl Pl Pl 
34 
Submarine 


Special Operations in 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 


WEDNESDAY 


Transit 
Coral Sea, 


Guinea = and 
Bernardino Strait 


In port Subic Bay, 


Pl 


In port Subic Bay, 


PI 


23 


New Coral Sea, 
San Guinea and 


THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
1 2 
Transit Auckland, 
NZ to Subic Bay, PI 
7 8 9 
Transit through Transit through —Transit through 


New Coral Sea, 
San Guinea and 
Bernardino Strait 


New Coral Sea, New 
San Guinea and = San 


Bernardino Strait Bernardino Strait 


14 15 16 
2 22 23 
In port Subic Bay, In port Subic Bay, _In port Subic Bay, 
Pl Pl Pl 
28 29 30 
Submarine Submarine Submarine 


Special Operations in Special Operations in Special Operations in 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 


January 1973 


SUNDAY 


Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
14 
Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
2 
Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
28 
Drydock AFDM6, 
Subic Bay, Pl 


MONDAY 


Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
8 
Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
15 
Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
22 
Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
29 
Drydock AFDMG6, 
Subic Bay, Pl 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 


Special Special 
submarine operations, submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 

9 10 

Special Special 
submarine operations, submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 

16 17 

Special Special 
submarine operations, submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 

23 24 

Special Special 
submarine operations, submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 

30 34 

Drydock AFDM6, Inport, Subic Bay, 

Subic Bay, Pl PI 


THURSDAY FRIDAY 


Special Special 
submarine operations, submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 

1 12 

Special Special 
submarine operations, submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 

18 19 

Special Special 
submarine operations, submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 

25 26 

Special Drydock AFDM6, 
submarine operations, Subic Bay, Pl 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 


SATURDAY 


6 
Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
13 
Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
20 
Special 
submarine operations, 
Tonkin Gulf, Vietnam 
27 
Drydock AFDM6, 
Subic Bay, Pl 


February 1973 


SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
1 2 3 
Operations off Pl Transit to Hong 
Kong, China 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
in port, Hong in port, Hong in port, Hong in port, Hong in port, Hong 
Kong Kong Kong Kong Kong 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
in port, Hong in port, Hong Transit to Taiwan in port, Kaosuing, 
Kong Kong Taiwan 
18 19 20 24 22 23 24 
in port, Kaosuing, in port, Kaosuing, —_in port, Kaosuing, Transit to 
Taiwan Taiwan Taiwan Yokosuka, Japan 
25 26 27 28 
In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, _In port Yokosuka, 
Japan Japan Japan Japan 


March 1973 


SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 

1 2 3 

In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, —_In port Yokosuka, 
Japan Japan Japan 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, — In port Yokosuka, —_In port Yokosuka, _—_In port Yokosuka, —_In port Yokosuka, 
Japan Japan Japan Japan Japan Japan Japan 

4 12 13 14 15 16 17 

In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, In port Yokosuka, Transit to San 
Japan Japan Japan Japan Japan Japan Diego, 
CA 

18 19 20 24 22 23 24 

Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San 
Diego, Diego, Diego, Diego, Diego, Diego, Diego, 
CA CA CA CA CA CA CA 

25 26 27 28 29 30 31 

Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San Transit to San 
Diego, Diego, Diego, Diego, Diego, Diego, Diego, 
CA CA CA CA CA CA CA 


April1973 


SUNDAY 


1 
Transit to San 


Diego, 
CA 
8 
15 
22 
Local operations 
29 


Diego, 


MONDAY 
2 
Transit to San 
CA 

9 
16 
23 

Local operations 
30 


TUESDAY 


Transit 
Diego, 


CA 


3 


to San 


10 


17 


24 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
4 
Transit to San Transit to 
Diego, Diego, 
CA CA 
4 
18 
Fast Cruise 
25 


27 


19 


26 


FRIDAY 


20 


27 


21 


28 


May 1973 


INDAY 


20 


27 


MONDAY 


14 


21 


28 


TUESDAY 


In 


1 
port, 


San Diego, 


CA 


22 


29 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
2 3 4 
9 10 4 
16 17 18 
23 24 25 
30 3t 


28 


SATURDAY 


Fast Cruise 


26 


June1973 


jUNDAY 


10 


17 


24 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 
4 5 
11 12 
18 19 
25 26 


29 


20 


27 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


Fast 
Cruise 


14 


21 


28 


FRIDAY 


Local 
operations 


15 


22 


29 


SATURDAY 
2 


16 


23 


30 


July 1973 


IDAY 


SUNDAY 
i) 


In port, San 
Diego, 
CA 


15 


22 


29 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 


9 10 


Decommissioned 
and transferred to 


Italian Navy 
16 17 
23 24 
30 31 


30 


4 


11 


25 


26 


13 


20 


27 


SATURDAY 


7 


14 


21 


28 


